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PORT NEWARK 


Quickest Distribution 


to America’s Foremost Trading Centers— 


Mail the coupon below for a free 
copy of this book. It is well worth 
reading. Contains complete _in- 
formation not only about Port 
Newark, but also about the ad- 
jacent trading territory. 
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| THOS. L. RAYMOND, MAYOR“ 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Please send me, without obligation, a \ 


copy of the free book **Port Newark.” 
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Manufacturers whose *‘F.O.B. point” is 
Port Newark have direct access to the 
most comprehensive transportation fa- 
cilities in America. They are in a 
strategic position to beat competition 
by quicker delivery and lower trans- 
portation charges. 


Seven trunk line railroads to the west 
and south have switching connections 
with the Port Newark factory sites. 
Steamers leave the Port Newark docks 
on frequent schedule for principal Atlan- 
tic, Gulf and Pacific ports. Regular 
barge service to Buffalo, via the New 
York State Barge Canal, provides cheap, 
direct, all-water transportation to the 
key cities of the Great Lakes territory. 
National highways radiating in every 
direction bring 30,000,000 consumers 
and 41 of America’s 100 largest trading 
centers within from 3 to 12 hours motor 
trucking distance of Port Newark! 


These advantages of distribution are 
supplemented by equally important ad- 
vantages from the production stand- 
point—an abundant labor supply, skilled 
or unskilled; moderate year-reund cli- 
mate, permitting uninterrupted opera- 
tion in all seasons; easy access to import- 
ant sources of fuel and raw materials; 
unlimited light and power resources at 
favorable rates; scientifically laid-out 
plant sites, available on attractive 
terms; ample financial facilities; and 
complete municipal co-operation. 


If you wish to obtain a firmer hold on the 
leading markets of the nation, consider 
the possible advantages you would de- 
rive from the location of either a plant 
or a warehouse at Port Newark. Full 
and confidential information will be 
supplied on request. Write to 


THOS. L. RAYMOND—Mayor 


Newark ot% 


- 


New Jersey 
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WHAT IS A KEY? 


In itself a key is merely a means to an end. 
It serves no good purpose until it is put into 
service. Then it becomes either an opener to 
something valued, or a safeguard. In an exact 
sense the Mimeograph is a key that opens many 
doors to business and educational opportunities. 
And it is ever a safeguard to economy. As the 
world’s standard duplicator of all kinds of let- 
ters, bulletins, forms, diagrams, etc., it has proven 
itself a necessary part of the equipment of efh- 
ciency. Its hourly grist is thousands of well printed 
copies, done at almost negligible cost, without 
highly trained skill, and privately. Let us show 
you how the Mimeograph will open the way to 
new and better conditions for you. A request to the 
A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, for booklet “T-4” 


will bring complete information, without obligation. 


MIMEOGRAPH 

































Herewith are excerpts from let- 
ters come to the desks of the edi- 
tors during the past week. They 
are selected primarily for the in- 
formation they contain either sup- 
plementary to or corrective of news 
previously published in TIME. 











Best Sermons 
Sirs: 

For the last two years you have been 
good enough to give notice that the an- 
nual book of “Best Sermons” was in prep- 
aration, and the news in your pages 
brought me many interesting and valu- 
able sermons. 

I shall be grateful if you will insert 
the notices again that the volume for 
1926 is well under way and will not be 
closed until the first of June. It is open 
to sermons of all kinds by men of all 
communions—Jew, Gentile, Catholic and 
Protestant. Only exclusiveness is excluded. 

Wishing TIME every blessing, 

JOSEPH Fort NEWTON 


Memorial Church of St. Paul 
Overbrook, Phila. 





























Sirs: ' 

It would, I think, be almost dishonest— 
certainly most ungracious—if I didn’t let 
you know what an amazingly fine job 
I think you have been doing with Time. 

I set aside this last week-end to clean 
up a lot of work that had accumulated 
at my home. I started to look over an 
accumulation of magazines that had piled 
up, looking mostly for reviews of books 
and plays. Then I picked up the March 
22 issue of Time, read it through, did the 
same with the issue of the 29th and 
April 5. 

This is a rather difficult letter for me 
to write, because I’ve felt on so many 
occasions out of sympathy with many of 
the ideas and attitudes of your paper. 
But it’s only fair, I am sure, on my part 
to let you know that FI think it’s the best 
of its kind in existence. 

HORACE B. LIVERIGHT 

New York, N. Y. - 





























Introduction 
Sirs: 

- +. and most of all, I enjoy your per- 
sonal glimpses. For instance, after read- 
ing your sketch of Mr. Volstead [TimE, 
March 29, NATIONAL AFFairs] I felt that I 
had met the man and learned just the 
_— that I most wanted to know about 
im. 















J. J. LOWREY 





Indian Head, Md. 















send me a bill ($5.00). 












THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE IS $5 YEARLY 


—and the subscribers read it from cover to cover 


Roy E. Larsen, Circutation Mer., Time, Inc. 
Penton Bui.tpinc, CLEVELAND 


Please enter my subscription for Time for one year and 


LET aA@aem ®@ 


Dentist 


Sirs: . 

Your medical section reporter seems to 
have no knowledge of the dental profession 
(report on Chicago Dental Society meeting) 
{Trme, Feb. 8]. “D. D. S.” means “Doctor 
of Dental Surgery” and is never accom- 
panied by the title Mr. 

No dental student looks forward to being 
a specialist called a dental hygienist— 
unless a medical student looks forward to 
being a trained nurse. A dental hygienist 
is a young lady having a special one-year 
course in the proper cleansing of the oral 
cavity and its contents—otherwise known 
as the mouth, gums and teeth. 


FREDERICK H. HOEFFER, D.D.S. 
Reading, Pa. 


Let Dentist Hoeffer reread the 
item. It contains none of the im- 
plications he asserts. Many a 
dental student, male and female, 
has curtailed his full studies to 
become a professional of lesser 
(though allied) rank than a den- 
tist. Some have progressed to be- 
come stomatologists.—Epb. 


“Famed” Praised 


Sirs: 

I am one of your Original Subscribers 
and I believe my attitude toward TIME 
is typical of the old guard. We do not 
want Time changed! Since occasional 
younger fry—subscribers with only half 
a dozen copies on the shelf—delight to 
flay you, may I draw my quill in your 
defense ? 

Some of these nouveaux readers have 
criticized your repetition of “famed” 
(Time, Feb. 22, p. 2). May I state that 
the old guard likes Time’s distinctive and 
original use of “‘one”’ and “famed,” which 
you employ before the name of an in- 
dividual exactly as Baedecker used one 
cr two asterisks to indicate the compara- 
tive importance of the objects in an art 
collection ? 

Your “famed” and Baedecker’s asterisks 
are simply highly condensed symbols for 
indicating relationships which could not be 
otherwise indicated without many wasted 
words. 

Those readers who know without being 
told the relative importance of everything, 
may surely skim over the asterisk or the 
“famed” with iess pique to their vanity 
than if a longer expression were used. 
Those who lack the omniscience just re- 
ferred to (and I am one) should applaud 
Time for having created this concise and 
effective symbol, which is not to my 
knowledge used in this way by any other 
publication. 

Time should no more be criticized for 
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not employing a new word whenever 
“famed” is needed than should a printer 
be expected to design a new asterisk 
every t:me one is called for. 

In closing, may I say that such a letter 
as this should be completely superfluous. 
All that I have said is evident to most 
children of ten upon first glancing over 
Time. Unfortunately this does not seem 
to be the case with one or two of your 
new readers. It is to drown their minority 
protest that I speak out for the old guard. 


RAYMOND MACAULAY TREVELIAN 
Manila, P. I. 


Press-Herald Flayed 


Sirs: 

In the social columns of our _ local 
morning newspaper, I invariably read that, 
at Mrs. So-and-so’s bridge party, there 
were six tables “in play.” 

In captioning photographs of the _ illus- 
trious, Time often terms them “able.” 

Both are equally irritating, but I dislike 
to admit that Time has lowered itself to 
the stereotyped phraseology of a small- 
town daily newspaper. 


JOHN W. THOMAS 
Portland, Me. 


Sailor 


Sirs: 

I am one of those who laughed heartily 
when a U. S. Lieutenant wrote you from 
Balboa (Timg, April 5) to complain that 
you had referred to a U. S. common sailor 
as “insignificant” in comparison with 
H. R. H. the Crown Prince of Sweden 
(Time, Feb. 15, SwEDEN]. 

These saber-rattling gentry must have 
their joke. I suppose Lieutenant Turner 
would “point with pride” to the Negro gob 
who was mauled by Italians for tearing up 
Italian money while he sang: “She smacks 
me, she smacks me not!” [Timg, April 12, 
ITALY.] There's a “significant” U. S. 
sailor for you! 


ESTELLE MAE WIX 
(Mrs. Rudolph Wix) 
Old Point Comfort, Va. 


Galusha 


Sirs: 

Time, March 22, page 5, middle column, 
near bottom you have Galuchia Coolidge. 
Only one correct way to spell itis 
Galusha. Family started in Shaftesbury, Vt. 
Elijah Galusha was in furniture business 
here for 50 years and his son Henry 
Galusha was in firm Squires, Sherry & 
Galusha for 50 years. 


A. G. SHERRY 
Troy, N. Y. 


Third Reading 


Sirs: 

...I1 am tempted every now and then 
to send to appreciative friends copies of 
Time when I have completed reading an 
issue. But I lose courage at the last 
minute. . . . I must retain all copies for 
a second and possible third reading. Many 
articles possess too much genuine value 
and interest for a single perusal. So I 
boost Time in another way .. . in letters. 


GEORGE J. JERRARD 


Boston, Mass. 





Published weekly by Time, Inc., at The 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions 
$5 a year. Entered as second-class matter 
Aug. 25, 1925, at the postoffice, Cleveland, 
Ohio, under the act of March 38, 1879. 
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“That Man Corey 


Certainly Interesting—’ 





] 


They say that of him now wherever he goes—this Corey 
who never used to have a thing to say. Almost overnight 
he became one of the best-informed men of his group. 


‘Ww NEVER knew that Corey was 

I so well educated.” 

“He isn’t. He left school when 
he was a kid. Mighty interesting, 
though—isn’t he?” 

“Yes; he seems to know about 
everything. See how he’s holding 
those people fascinated by what 
he’s saying! He’s quoting from 
Shelley, I believe.” 

“You ought to hear him at a busi- 
ness conference. He has all sorts of 
information at his command. I re- 
member when he always used to be 
at a loss for something to say; now 
he can talk better than any of us.”’ 

“What amazes me is the way he 
can talk on almost any subject at all. 
And he seems to be familiar with 
all the great writers and philoso- 
phers. He must do a lot of reading.” 


“T don’t see how he can. He’s 
very busy, and I’m sure he hasn’t 
any more time to read than we have. 
But I wonder how he became so 
well-informed—almost _ overnight, 
it seems to me. It has certainly 
made an interesting man of him.” 

Later they had occasion to speak to 
Corey; and they asked him about it. They 
weren’t prepared for what he told them. 

“Read?” he said. “Why, I scarcely 
ever get time to read at all.” 

“But in this one evening you quoted 
from Dante, from Browning, from Kipling, 
from Poe! How do you do it?” 

Corey laughed. “Elbert Hubbard did 
all my reading for me—years ago. I 
Simply use his Scrap Book.” 


“You use Hubbard’s Scrap Book? What 
do you mean?” 

“Well, you know that Elbert Hubbard 
began a scrap book when he was quite 
young. He put into it all the bits of 
writing that inspired and helped him 
most. He read everything—searched the 
literature of every age and every coun- 
try—to find the ideas which would help 
him in his own work. He kept this scrap 
book all through life, adding whatever 
he thought great and inspiring. As the 
scrap book grew, it became Hubbard’s 
greatest source of ideas. He turned to 
it constantly; it helped him win fame as 
a writer and orator. At the time of his 
death on the sinking of the Lusitania, it 
had become a priceless collection of great 
thoughts—the Pie of a whole lifetime of 
discriminating reading.” 

“But what can this private scrap book 
possibly mean to you? How can you— 
use it—as you say?” 

“The executors of Hubbard’s estate 
agreed to the publication of his scrap 
book after his death. I have a copy. 
That’s why I say Elbert Hubbard did my 
reading for me. All I have to do is glance 
through his Scrap Book occasionally— 
and I get all the best thoughts and ideas 
of the last 4,000 years, without wading 
through a lot of uninteresting reading.” 

“So that’s your secret! That’s why 
you can talk so well on so many dif- 
ferent subjects! That Elbert Hubbard 
Scrap Book has made you a different 
man, Corey!” 


Examine the Famous Elbert 
Hubbard Scrap Book—Free 


The Elbert Hubbard Scrap Book 
radiates inspiration from every page. It 
contains ideas, thoughts, passages, ex- 
cerpts, poems, 


epigrams—selected from 





the master thinkers of all ages. It repre- 
sents the best of a lifetime of discrimi- 
nating reading, contains choice selections 
from 500 great writers. There is not a 
commonplace sentence in the whole volume. 

This Scrap Book is a fine example of 
Roycroft bookmaking. The type is set 
Venetian style—a page within a page— 
printed in two colors on fine tinted book 
paper. Bound scrap-book style and tied 
with linen tape. 

Examine it at our expense! The coupon 
entitles you to the special five-day ex- 
amination—if you act at once. Just send 
off the coupon today, and the famous 
Elbert Hubbard Scrap Book will go for- 
ward to you promptly. When it arrives, 
glance through it. If you aren’t stimu- 
lated, inspired, enchanted—simply return 
the Scrap Book within the 5-day period 
and the examination will have cost you 
nothing. Otherwise send only $2.90 plus 
few cents postage in full payment. 

Remember—you are the judge. Clip and 
mail this coupon NOW. Wm. H. Wise & 
Co., Roycroft Distributors, Dept., 44A, 50 
West 47th Street, New York City. 


Wm. H. Wise & Co., Roycroft Distributors, 
Dept. 44A, 
50 West 47th Street, New York City. 
You my send me for five days’ free examination 
a copy = i Elbert Hubbard’s Scrap Book in the 
cloth-lined butcher paper binding. Within_ the 
five-day period I will either return the Scrap Book 
without obligation, or keep it for my own and send 
you only $2.90, plus few cents postage, in full 
payment. 


[ ] A few copies are available in a de luxe 
inding of semi-flexible basket-weave buckram for 
only $1 additional. Please check in the square at 
the left if you want this de luxe binding, with 
the same return privilege. 
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The average Packard owner 
drives his car nearly three 
times as far as the owner of 
the car most often traded in 


for a Packard Six. 


The depreciation cost per 
mile is actually more on 
such cars than on the Packard 
Six and operating and main- 
tenance charges are never 
any less. 


If it costs less to own a 


Packard by the mile and 






no more to run it, why should 
any one be without its 
beauty, its comfort and its 
distinction. 


The Packard mile does cost 
less and does give more than 
any other mile. 


Why be without it when the 
Packard Six may be bought 
for a thousand dollars less 
than most men think, and on 
a budget plan that seldom 
calls for monthly payments 
in excess of $150. 


PACKARD 


Ce Ask The ManWho Owns One Gs? 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
The White House Week 


( The President laid the corner- 
stone of the $10,000,000 home of 
the National Press Club, Washing- 
ton. His speech dealt mostly with 
the press as a “cornerstone of 
liberty,” but contained also a re- 
capitulation of recent foreign pol- 
icy as follows: 

“It is useless to love liberty un- 
less we establish laws. It is futile 
to cherish justice unless we pro- 
vide courts. 

“Our country has lately recog- 
nized this important principle by 
signifying its determination to pro- 
mote international justice by ad- 
hering to the World Court. 

“This has been done under res- 
ervations which adequately safe- 
guard American rights and also 
tend to strengthen the independence 
of the Court.... 

“While we have clearly declared 
our wish to assist in promoting 
justice among nations, we have 
just as clearly declared our in- 
tention to refrain from interfering 
in the political affairs of others 
by refusing to adhere to the League 
of Nations. 

“It will be of great benefit, if 
the people can be informed that we 
take part in administering inter- 
national justice because it affects 
us. We do not become involved in 
the political controversies of other 
countries, because they are none of 
our affair. . . 

“To create a better understand- 
ing in this direction we are almost 
entirely dependent on our editors 
and publishers. The good that they 
can do in promoting better un- 
derstanding by supporting faith 
and good-will and peace cannot be 
estimated. 

“International friendship and 
good will are of very large money 
value.” 

q Earlier the same day _ the 
President addressed the first Pan 
American Congress of Journalists. 
He expressed the hope it would 
not be the last. 

€ In the Northampton home of 


Mrs. Limyra Goodhue a radio set 
was installed, the gift of her 
daughter, Grace Coolidge. 

@ To the President, Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian Howard Sutherland, 
reported that $578,735,624.75 worth 
of alien property had been seized 
by the U. S. during the War, of 
which all but $274,630,904.38 has 
been returned. He said that his 
office charged a fee of 1% of the 
income for administration. 

@ Not unaware of unrest in the 
granges, but loath to ask any large 
measure of farm legislation from 
Congress, the President let it be 
known that he expects Agronomist* 
Jardine, Secretary of Agriculture, 
to evolve a plan to dispose of sur- 
plus farm crops. 

CG The President asked of Con- 
gress - $5,250,000 for refunding 
taxes on cigars and automobiles 
which dealers paid before the tax 
reductions. 





*William M. Jardine was first noted as 
agronomist in 1910 at the Kansas State 
Agricultural College, of which he later 
became President (in 1918). 
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THE CABINET 
Island Check-up 


The President announced that Carmi 
Alderman Thompson of Ohio will 
make a report on all the chief insu- 
lar possessions of the U. S. in the 
Pacific in addition to his expected 
report on the Philippines (TIME, 
April 12, THE PRESIDENCY). Mr. 
Thompson will visit Hawaii, Guam, 
Samoa, for which natty white cos- 
tumes must be procured, some ad- 
vance knowledge acquired. 

Islands of the Pacific governed 
by the U. S. include (in order of 
proximity to San Francisco): 

Aleutian Islands are part of the 
territory of Alaska, stretching 1,200 
miles, and facing Siberia, 

Hawaii, consisting of nine prin- 
cipal islands with a total area of 
6,449 square miles and a population 
of 255,000, is a territory. For 
nearly five years Wallace R. Far- 
rington has been governor. His 
most notable utterance is: “The 
eventual destiny of Hawaii is to 
enter the family of states with the 
full rights of statehood.” Two 
thousand miles from San Francisco, 
4,600 from Panama, 4,300 from 
Manila, 3,400 from Yokohama, these 
islands are the “cross roads of the 
Pacific.” Sugar is the leading 
industry. 

American Samoa contains Pago- 
Pago,* perhaps the most valuable 
harbor in the Pacific, ceded over 
to the U. S. by the native king 
in 1872. Samoa later became a 
U. S. dependency under a tripartite 
agreement with Great Britain and 
Germany. Under the administra- 
tion of the Navy Department. its 
present governor is Captain E. S. 
Kellogg, U. S. N. It is 4,200 miles 
from San Francisco, 4,200 miles 
from Manila. Its 9,000 natives, 
called the highest type of the 
Polynesian race, are all Christians. 
The chief product is cocoanuts, the 
dried kernel of which is copra. 

Guam, ceded to the U. S. by 
Spain, is 5,000 miles from San 
Francisco, 1,500 from Manila. Also 
ruled by the Navy Department, its 
present governor is Captain Henry 
B. Price, U. S. N. Cables and 
radio stations make Guam _ inter- 
nationally important. 

Miscellaneous. Ocean - breaking 





*Famed as scene of Rain, popular U. S. 
melodrama. 
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rocks over which the national an- 
them is annually sung, include 


Wake Island (one square mile) 
directly en route from llawaii to 
Hongkong, and the Midway 
Islands, many leagues north of 
Hawaii. 


In Manila 


More than 20 years ago, in the 
White House, Theodore Roosevelt 
sat chatting with Leonard Wood 
after a stiff fencing bout. Leonard 
Wood had recently completed a 
health-harassing, nerve-defying job 
which history may well record as 
the most brilliant proconsulship of 
the age. (History is even now say- 
ing that in four years Leonard 
Wood advanced Crban civilization 
four centuries.) 

The two friends were talking 
about another U. S. colonial ven- 
ture at the other end of the world, 
which had not prospered so. well. 
In particular, the southern part of 
the Philippine archipelago known 
as the. Depariment of Mindangz2o, 
stretching to Borneo, was in a state 
of completely uacontrolled savag- 
ery. It was inhabited by Moros-- 
bloodthirsty, polygamous, Moham- 
medan head-hunters—who lived in 
inaccessidle fever-infected jungles 
Their pleasure was to raid, burn, 
slay, crucify, abduct. Their slave- 
hunts extended up to Manila, their 
piracy for hundreds of miles. Span- 
ish Captains-General, after three 
centuries of futile effort, had long 
since retired into a policy of bad- 
tempered neglect. The Moros ran 
wild. 

“Whom, whom can I send to 
- Mindanao?” asked Theodore Rsose- 
velt. 

“Why not send me?” said Leo- 
nard Wood. 

“Bully! But it hardly seems fair 
to start you off again so soon.” 

But before General Wood reached 
the Philippines, and more venom- 
ously after he got there, the old 
talk against him echoed. The Gen- 
eral has always had to face criti- 
cism from Army people because he 
is a great civilian, and from civil- 
ians because he is a great soldier. 
But the story of how he won the 
confidence of U. S. regulars in the 
Philippines reads like a tale of the 
Round Table. The General went 
at once himself where the germs 
were thickest, the bolos sharpest. 
For 18 months he was almost daily 
in peril of life. When he finished, 
he was the idol of his troops, the 
deadliest chieftains were captured 
or dead, the Moros for the first 
time in history were living at peace 
with themselves and others, under 
the aegis of the Great White Sul- 
tan, which title they hestowed upon 
him with awe und affection. 

General Wood returned to the 
U. S. Years passed—years of la- 


bor, then years of disappointment. 
In 1917-18 there were, of course, 
the snubs from President Wilson. 
Europeans waited for General 
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(See p. 5, col. 3) 


Wood to come at the head of the 
U. S. Armies. But the President 
would not even send him as the 
head of a brigade. 

Then, in 1920, came the badly 
managed campaign for the presi- 
dency. The “General can handie a! 
most anything frcm a vicious gar- 
bage situation in Havana to a 
strike in Gary, Ind., or a gentle- 
man’s Plattsburg. And always he 
has been more statesman than Tsar. 
But one thing he cannot do. He 
cannot explain himself. He can- 
not express things. He canot touch 
emotion with winged words. In 
conversation he is witty, but on the 
platform he is dull, heavy, too care- 
ful of his facts, not sufficiently 
boisterous. “Do things, but don’t 
boast about them” is his motto. So 
neither he nor his rich backers 
(primarily Procter, Ivory Soap 
man) could sell him to the poli- 
ticians. It was deep disappoint- 
ment. Theodore was dead. Was 
Leonard, too? 

In 1921, a public which had near- 
ly forgotten the Wood who cap- 
tured Geronimo, the Wood who 
cleaned up Cuba, the Wood who 
hobnobbed with kings and kaisers, 
saw him depart for the Philippines 
with the rank of Governor Gener- 
al. Babbitts, great and small, gave 
but a slangy moment’s pity to the 
man who had “missed out.” For 
so it seemed. In the Philippines 
no glory could be gained. 

And indeed when the General 
reached Manila he soon discovered 
that he would be lucky if he could 


serve a short term without getting 
his foot painfully caught in the 
complicated traps of the island pol- 
iticians. His predecessor’s liberal 
application of the Jones Act (which 
promised eventual independence) 
had bred local corruption so crude 
it was almost laughable and, ac- 
cording to some, a state approach- 
ing governmental chaos. Charac- 
teristically, the General said noth- 
ing, but began, by long hours of 
toil, to change all that. A visitor 
noting in his library stacks of 
weighty tomes concerning the Is- 
lands asked when he intended to 
read them. “Oh, I already have,” 
replied the General. : 

Gradually authority asserted it- 
self. Gradually, the General’s per- 
sonal likeableness was felt. Poli- 
ticians Quezon and Osmena, furi- 
ous because of the diminished pow- 
er of their rhetoric, could not pre- 
vent it. So they began to flood 
the cables with anti-Wood gossip. 
They made local scenes which in 
far off Washington looked bad. 
They came personally to’ Congress 
with petitions railing against the 
General. Two years ago President 
Coolidge told them it was useless, 
told them in effect that it was im- 
possible for them to make any 
sober individual in Washington be- 
lieve that Governor General Wood 
was a tyrant, knave or fool. 

And from Manila the cable 
flashed last week a speech which 
crowned perhaps the greatest tri-- 
umph of the calm potency of Leon- 
ard Wood. The speech was from 
the lips of Emilo Aguinaldo. Con- 
cerning him, let it be remembered 
that in 18°9 when the U. S. de- 
cided to hold the Philippines, he 
shot up a U. 8S. outpost and started 
an insurrection which lasted six 
times as long as the Spanish War, 
cost more than half as much, re- 
quired 60,000 U. S. troops to quell. 

In the speech of last week this 
father of the unborn Philippine re- 
public sharply rebuked the politi- 
cians for antagonizing “my good 
friend, General Wood.” 

“T will certify,” said he, “that 
Gov. Wood is neither against inde- 
pendence nor against those who 
loyally work for the people’s as- 
pirations. ... 

“We differ with him only as to 
time, which is a detail. He _ be- 
lieves the foundation for independ- 
ence is insufficiently strong and he 
is trying to strengthen it, although 
at times we do not agree with the 
methods he follows, which he sin- 
cerely believes to be best for us. 

“T am convinced that if he were 
given men who, while remaining 
loyal to the national cause, were at 
the same time in his confidence, 
we would see our country governed 
by Filipinos and himself exercising 
only an advisory power to check 
possible abuses.” 

Such tribute put to scorn news- 
paper gossip, which interpreted 
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President Coolidge’s action in ap- 
pointing Carmi A. Thompson 
(TIME, April 12) to investigate the 
Islands as a thrust at the General. 

The significance of Mr. Thomp- 
son’s appointment is not in Manila, 
but in Washington. For the Phil- 
ippine question has totally changed 
in the quarter century. 

In_ 1898, _ practically nobody 
wanted to hold the Philippines ex- 
cept as a grandiose assumption of 
duty—“the white man’s burden.” 
Now, wise business interests see 
in the Philippines great prospect 
of national wealth. Rubber per- 
haps will grow there. Not only so, 
but 50 or 100 years hence the U.S. 
may need to import food, and food 
can be abundantly produced in the 
Philippines. Vast hills of minerals 
are also reputed to be lying there 
untouched. In short, the Philip- 
pine question is no longer purely 
academic. 

It is for the U. S. people to de- 
cide whether they wish to keep the 
Philippines for selfish reasons. On 
this question the great proconsul 
at Manila expresses no opinion. He 
proceeds with his work—the bet- 
terment of the Islands and the 
Islanders, socially, economically. 
He does it quietly without forced 
marches or strained rhetoric. Fit 
for independence or fit for ex- 
ploitation—the General scrupulous- 
ly keeps to his job of making the 
Islands fit.* 


THE CONGRESS 
The Legislative Week 


The Senate— 

( Debated the Brookhart-Steck 
election contest (see below) uphold- 
ing Steck 45 to 41. 

( Greeted Pan American press 
representatives, Senator Bingham 
speaking in Spanish. 

( Listened to a brief discussion 
concerning the U. S. occupation of 


*Leonard Wood’s ancestry is unique. He 
is descended from four of the 22 heads 
of family that arrived on the Mayflower, 
from the first child born at Plymouth. 
Fifty ancestors fought in colonial wars, 
and many in every war won by the Stars 
and Stripes. 

Born in 1860, in a Massachusetts sea 
coast village, Leonard’s first ambitions 
were nautical. He was graduated from 
Harvard an M.D. The rules of the hospital 
to which he was attached provided that 
no interne could perform an _ operation. 
One day the ambulance brought in an 
injured = child. Wood operated to save 
life, saved it, was fired. So he went into 
the Army, was sent out west, applied for 
a regular fighting job, got it, chased 
Geronimo, last of the Indian fighters, 
shared with General Lawton full credit for 
his capture. 

In Cuba, which he reached as Colonel 
of Rough Riders, General Wood was offi- 
cially responsible for elimination of yellow 
fever. Even more to his credit, he taught 
the Cubans two entirely new ways of life 
—sanitation, self-government. Typical of 
the esteem of his subjects was the oc- 
casion when he, a Puritan, was_ invited 
to assist at the elevation of a Cuban 
archbishop, 





EMILIO AGUINALDO 
.-. won't knock Wood 


Samoa. Senator Lenroot introduced 
a bill for the purpose “of doing 
some rieasure of justice to those 
people.” 

The House— 

@ ODebated bill authorizing $85,- 
000,000 for five-year naval aviation 
program. 

@ Greeted Pan American press- 
men. 

C Passed the bill increasing by 
$18,000,000 a year the _ pensions 
allowed U. S. veterans of the 
Spanish, Philippine and Chinese 
Boxer Wars. 

@ Extended from five to seven 
years the life of the Sheppard- 
Towner Maternity <Act. 

C= Felicitated Representative Til- 
son (Conn.), Republican floor 
leader, upon his 65th birthday. 


Brookhart Out 


Thousands and thousands of bal- 
lots cast by Iowans in November, 
1924, were on trial. Nearly half 
were for extremely radical Republi- 
can Brookhart for Senator, nearly 
half for Democrat Steck. Iowa had 
counted Brookhart’ elected, but 
Steck protested, and the Senate 
Judiciary Committee began months 
ago investigation of the pieces of 
“opaque paper” which collectively 
were designed to express the sov- 
ereign will of the people of Iowa. 

When they came to. disputed bal- 
lots—there were some- 16 different 
kinds of them—the committee tried 
to interpret from the scrawls and 
seratchings the “intent” of the 
voter. Ultimately the committee 





decided, 10-1, that a slim majority 
of the voters had intended to vote 
for Steck, and it recommended to 
the Senate that Brookhart be un- 
seated. 

Then broke forth a_ four-day 
storm of debate. The chief argu- 
ment against the committee’s de- 
cision against the unseating of 
Brookhart was advanced by Senator 
Bingham and others, who said that 
Brookhart had been elected by the 
rules of Iowa governing ballots, 
that the Senate Committee had no 
right to go behind the Iowa law 
questing for the “intent” of the 
voter. 

But while Senators tried conscien- 
tiously to consider the question on 
its merits, the legal details were so 
complex that most of them aban- 
doned the attempt and consulted 
their political interests. Even then, 
Republicans found it hard to make 
decisions. Some Republicans said 
half a Republican (Brookhart) was 
better than a Democrat (Steck); 
other Republicans thought other- 
wise. Some argued that if Brook- 
hart was unseated he would com- 
pete with Regular Republican Cum- 
mins, who is up for re-election this 
fall, and might, by splitting the 
vote, cause Iowa to have a second 
Democratic* Senator. It was all 
most confusing. 

Finally the vote came: 45 for, 
and 41 against, Steck. Whereupon 
Senator Albert B. Cummins left the 
Senate Chamber, returned escorting 
his new colleague, led him up to 
Vice President Dawes, had him 
sworn in, 


Rural Rule 


Which is the more binding upon 
Congress—the House-made rules of 
the House of Representatives or 
an ambiguous clause in the Con- 
stitution of the U. S.? Last week 
the House, encouraged by Speaker 
Nicholas Longworth, voted in favor 
of its rules, 265-87. As always, 
the House voted in accordance with 
its political interests, the only un- 
usual feature of this vote being 
that the political interests of the 
majority of both parties were iden- 
tical.+ 

The Constitution provides that 
a census shall be taken every ten 
years. Agreeably, Congress _per- 
mitted a census to be taken in 
1920. 

The Constitution also provides 
that “representatives shall be ap- 
portioned among the several states 
which may be included within this 


*Not since the Civil War has lowa had 
a Democratic Senator. 

+During the entire session, both in the 
House and in the Senate, the Democrats 
have been unable to find an important 
point of difference with the smoothly run- 
ning Republican majority. 





Union, according to their respective 
numbers.” 

Now, if these two provisions had 
never been considered in conjunc- 
tion, and if a reapportionment of 
Representatives in accordance with 
a new census had never been taken, 
only the 13 original states would 
be represented in Congress today. 
But almost without a break there 
has been a reapportionment every 
ten years. . Since 1882 there has 
been no break in this constitutional 
tradition. 

Early in the session, Represen- 
tative Barbour of California in- 
portionment up to date by: 

1) Increasing the number from 
troduced a bill, based on the 1920 
census, to leave unchanged the 
present total membership of the 
House, 435, but to bring the ap- 
the following states: 

California, three; Michigan, two; 
Ohio, two; Connecticut, one; New 
Jersey, one; North Carolina, one; 
Texas, one; Washington, one. 

2) Decreasing the number from 
the following states: 

Missouri, whose representation 
would be cut by two, and the fol- 
lowing states, which would suffer 
a loss of one: Indiana, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, 
Mississippi, Nebraska, Vermont, 
Rhode Island. 

The bill having been killed by 
the committee to which it was re- 
ferred, Mr. Barbour last week 
moved to bring the bill to a vote 
on the floor of the House on the 
ground of “high Constitutional 
privilege.” 

Speaker Longworth could have 
ruled in favor of Congressman Bar- 
-bour. He refused to do so, al- 
though he admitted that precedent 
dictated that he should. Instead, 
he asked the House to vote on it, 
with the result which he well fore- 
saw. 

Why did a vast majority of the 
House Democrats and Republicans 
disfavor reapportionment? Briefly, 
for as many different local reasons 
as there were Congressmen against 
the bill. Two typical reasons: 

Southern Congressmen, some of 
whose states would lose, said that 
many Negroes who had gone north 
in 1920 were returning, and there- 
fore the 1920 census would be un- 
fair to them. (Negroes count as 
population in the South, not as 
voters.) 

New York Democrats feared that 
the Republican party in power 
would juggle the metropolitan re- 
districting to their disadvantage. 
Up-state Republicans feared that 
nationally the redistricting would 
be harmful to prohibition. 

The most significant issue is that 
of “rural” v. “urban” representa- 
tion. Rural communities dominate 
Congress, but the shift of popula- 
tion is to urban centres. (In 1910, 
54% of the people of the U. S. 
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lived on farms or in little villages; 
in 1920, only 48%.) Rural Con- 
gressmen of both parties want no 
change, lest in the change the ur- 
ban powers get control of the 
parties. 

Said the indignant New York 
Herald Tribune: 

“The position of the Census Com- 
mittee, which recently went on rec- 
ord as favoring postponement of 
reapportionment until after 1930, is 
usurpatory and indefensible. And 
the House is becoming an accom- 
plice in this defiance of law by 
countenancing the committee’s ob- 
stinate inaction.” 


Amenity 


Far from feeling grieved, fraz- 
zled, petulant, as the session nears 
its close, Sefators give every evi- 
dence of being in the best of tem- 
pers. It has been an easy ses- 
sion. The Republican majority has 
had its own way, cheerfully assist- 
ed by Democrats who were glad 
to supply superfluous votes on 
nearly every occasion. Now there 
is little to be done. In fact, most 
Senators find themselves with noth- 
ing to make speeches about. Where- 
fore, it is proposed that a measure 
of limitation of debate be enacted 
for the closing weeks. 

Present rules of the Senate pro- 
vide that debate may be limited 
by a two-thirds vote. When there 
is real difference of opinion on a 
subject, it is usually impossible to 
get two-thirds to vote for limita- 
tions; hence this rule is rarely ap- 
plied. 

Before the Rules Committee are 
measures embodying the Vice Pres- 
idential idea of cloture (limitation 
of debate) by majority vote. 
Searcely a handful of Senators fa- 
vor these proposals. Hence the 
Rules Committee would certainly 
turn them down. Hence, in or- 
der not to offend the Vice Presi- 
dent, the Rules Committee has not 
met—not once during the entire 
session. 

But now that the Senate has 
completed in peace most of its 
business, Senator Curtis, Republi- 
can floor leader, has _ suggested 
that a compromise rule be adopted 
whereby a majority vote would 
close debate on appropriation bills. 
These are usually non-partisan 
bills. They rarely provoke debate 
(except occasionally, to delay sub- 
sequent bills). For the rest of the 
session, there is scarcely any un- 
finished business except appropria- 
tion bills. ~ 

There is only one reason why 
Senator Curtis and others want the 
new rule. It will, they think, 
make Vice President Dawes happy. 
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“save his 


At any rate, it will 
face,”’* 

The Vice President has proved 
himself a good fellow. Even young 
LaFollette has taken to him. Young 
and old would join in a slight offi- 
cial bouquet. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Pratse 

Newspaperman Clinton W. Gil- 
bert takes with an almost judicial 
scrupulosity his function of meas- 
uring out a daily mead of praise. 
Last week he decided that Ambas- 
sador Alanson B. Houghton had 
been unfairly treated during his 
recent visit home (TIME, April 5 
CABINET). So this is what Mr. Gil- 
bert judged fit to say: 

“He looks at international re- 
lations with a shrewd, ironic eye. 
He maintains a certain detachment, 
remaining an American, in con- 
trast with a good many American 
diplomats, notably with Ambassa- 
dor Page, who when he was in Lon- 
don became more British than the 
British themselves. But probably 
this is easier to do now thah it 
used to be. Americans abroad al- 
ways used to have a certain sense 
of inferiority, especially in Eng- 
land, where they could not get over 
the feeling that they were more 
or less Colonials in contact with an 
older and surer civilization. Now 
the United States is the most 
powerful nation in the world... . 
There will probably be more Amer- 
ican Ambassadors in the future 
who will stay Americans... . 

“There has been a good deal of 
speculation about Mr. Houghton’s 
political future. It has been pre- 
dicted that if Secretary Kellogg 
should retire he would become Sec- 
retary of State. But there is no 
place in which his talents would be 
more useful than in the Senate. 
What is sadly needed there is some 
one who really knows something 
about foreign relations, who has ac- 
tually lived abroad and dealt with 
international problems. And if Mr. 
Houghton can talk as well on his 
feet as he does in a chair, he 
would add distinction and gayety 
to the Senate debate.” 


**T Charge’’ 


Pinchot v. Peppere v. Vare for 
the Republican nomination for 
Senator from Pennsylvania heads 
the list of spring political battles. 
Pinchot has the most ideas—some 





*In a most unusual inaugural speech, in 
March, 1925, the Vice President amazed 
the Senate by sentences such as: ‘‘Reform 
in the present rules of the Senate is de 
manded not only by American public 
opinion, but, I venture to say, in the in- 
dividual consciences of the Senate it- 
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of them considered a little loose. 
Pepper has the most dignity—now 
and again a little heavy. Both 
Pinchot and Pepper are considered 
much more respectable than Vare, 
but Boss Vare is credited with 
knowing most about how votes are 
got into ballot boxes. 

Pinchot is conceded to be the 
hardest fighter. Last week he 
let out as follows: 

“I charge that perjury and forg- 
ery are now added to ballot-box 
stuffing, falsification of election re- 
turns and the city-wide sticker 
scandal of the Vare gang of 
Philadelphia. .. . 

“The Vare penmen not only 
forged names but invented persons. 
Two Vare penmen in the Sixth 
Division of the 32nd ward turned 
out a full sheet of forgeries. One 
wrote 29 signatures and the other 
15 all copied from the street list. 
But instead of signing the names 
as any ordinary man or woman 
would sign, all of the names were 
written with the family name first, 
just as they appeared in the 
street list supplied by the Regis- 
tration Commission.” 


Abstainers 


In London, Sir John Lavery, 
famed portraitist, reported a suc- 
cessful visit to the U. S. where 
with businesslike speed and punc- 
tuality he had done 15 millionaires. 
He also reported that prohibition 
was practically unknown among 
the rich. Only four abstainers had 
he met. One was Vance C. Mc- 
Cormick, onetime (1916) Chair- 
man of the Democratic National 
Committee. 


PROHIBITION 


Committee Hearings 

A little committee room became 
last week the hub of political in- 
terest. Five men sat during long 
hours sometimes lasting into the 
night to learn about prohibition. 
They were the subcommittee of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee. Four 
are Drys. One, James A. Reed of 
Missouri, is wet. 

The panel of witnesses against 
Volsteadism appeared first, led by 
thoughtful Senator Bruce of Mary- 
land and industrious Senator Edge 
of New Jersey: 

Senator Bruce made, according 
to Senator Reed, the ablest pre- 
sentation of the anti-prohibition 
case ever submitted by a public 
man. 

“Like a cancer which, in its last 
stages, seems actually to thrive 
upon the knife, violations of the 
Volstead act may almost be said 
to have thrived. ... 

“Moonshine, instead of being 


made as it was before the enact- 
ment of the Volstead Act in a few 





crude, sequestered localities, is now 
made, as the daily discoveries of 
the Federal and State prohibition 
forces evince, in swamps, in moun- 
tain fastnesses, in dense thickets, 





© Wide World 
EMORY BUCKNER 


Dour padlocker 


on rivers, in attics, in basements, 
in garages, in warehouses, in of- 
fice buildings, even in caves and 
other undergound retreats. In 
other words, moonshine is almost 
as ubiquitous as the radiance of 
the moon itself... .” 

Senator Bruce declared that 
“the Volstead Act has converted 
the Federal Government, with its 
denaturing outfit of poisons and 
filth, into a more monstrous Caesar 
Borgia than any that medieval 
Italy ever knew. In other ways 
also, it has filled the stomachs of 
the people with deadly concoctions.” 

Challenging the view that pro- 
hibition brought U. S. prosperity: 

“Prohibition does not exist in 
Canada, outside of some of its 
maritime provinces and Ontario, 
which, however, does not lack 4% 
beer. Yet, the economic welfare 
of Canada during the last five 
years, as evidenced in building and 
other material activities, is so 
amazing that at times the Can- 
adian dollar has commanded a 
premium over our dollar. ... 

“The recent utterances of Jewish 
rabbis, Protestant bishops and min- 
isters, and of Catholic prelates 
like Cardinals O’Connell and Hayes, 
demonstrate the existence of a 
growing feeling, even among the 
American clergy, that absolute pro- 
hibition is not the ally but the 
enemy of human morality.” 


Between them, Sentor Bruce and 
his associate, Senator Edge, com- 


pressed into their statements all 
the general arguments against pro- 
hibition as it now is. 

General Lincoln C. Andrews (As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury 
in charge of prohibition) occupied 
the hearings for most of two days. 
He was exhaustively quizzed on 
facts and figures. Such details as 
his statement that “non-freeze” 
alcoholic compounds sold in auto- 
mobile filling stations were being 
used for booze, provoked careful 
examination. 

At one point General Andrews 
was being pressed to explain how 
875 out of 10,000 prohibition agents 
had been discharged for cause. In 
a whisper Senator Harreld (dry) 
interposed: 

“One out of twelve of the Dis- 
ciples went wrong, and this is only 
one out of ten. 

“But there is no Jesus Christ in 
this either at the head or along 
the line,” replied Senator Reed. 
“My friend has gone into Biblical 
matters, a question I did not un- 
derstand he was at all familiar 
with.” 

Emory Buckner, Federal attorney 
of New York, whose dour pad- 
locking of some of Manhattan’s 
most famous places of carousal 
has won him fame in the smart 
set, was kept longest before the 
committee. He reiterated his views 
that prohibition could be enforced 
only by the erection of an entirely 
new judicial system on a gigantic 
scale, and the expenditure of vaster 
millions. 

Labor Leaders—the most emi- 
nent in the country—came as strong 
advocates of modification. All ex- 
pressed horror at the effect of 
prohibition on morals. They sub- 
mitted personal testimony such as 
this from John Sullivan, president 
of the New York State Federa- 
tion of Labor: 

“We were in a first-class hotel 
at a gathering and I had occasion 
to go to the lavatory, the gentle- 
men’s lavatory, and I was astounded 
to see there three young girls 
with three men and they were 
drinking out of a flask and hand- 
ing it around.” 


And the second point, on which 
all agreed, was .that the laboring 
man wants his beer. 

Canadians, two, concluded the 
wet evidence, Sir William Stavert 
of Quebec and Francis W. Russell 
of Winnipeg. They exulted over 
the complete success of govern- 
ment control and sale of liquor. 

Drys opened their rebuttal by the 
appearance of representatives from 
scores of organizations (chiefly of 
women) with long names, repre- 
senting scores of thousands of 
members. Famed women such as 
Commander Evangeline Booth sent 
personal proxies. “We stand,” said 
Mrs. Henry Peabody, “for the 
strongest thing in enforcement and 


the weakest thing in liquor.” 
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COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Hefty Planks 


Once a year the extreme left 
wing Laborites of Britain gather 
to keynote their Independent Labor 
Party platform and to _ reiterate 
their claim to be “the brains of the 
British Labor movement.” When 
they assembled last week at Whit- 
ley Bay, there was in evidence a 
new party slogan: “Socialism in 
our time!” 

Planks in the Independent Labor 
Party platform as finally erected 
last week: 

1) Internationalism in our time. 

2) Complete revision of the 
Treaty of Versailles. 

8) Withdrawal of demands for 
reparations from Germany. 

4) Cancellation of all War debts. 

5) Resumption by all* nations 
of full political and economic rela- 
tions with Soviet Russia. 


Vimy Dinner 

Nine years ago, when Canadian 
troops stormed up the slopes of 
Vimy Ridge, the world noted well 
their able commander, General 
Julian Hedgeworth George Byng. 
It noted him again when he went 
out to Canada (1921) as Governor 
General Baron Byng of Vimy. Last 
week it learned with pleasure that 
200 of his former officers were fet- 
ing him at the fourth annual Vimy 
Dinner, given ‘at Government 
House, Ottawa. 

Since Baron Byng’s term as Gov- 
ernor General expires next Septem- 
ber, the occasion celebrated last 
week was considered an informal 
farewell to his officers. They opined 
that Pipe Major John Gillies of the 
Canadian Seaforth Highlanders well 
expressed their feelings when he 
presented a Gaelic sentiment on 
parchment to Lord and Lady Byng, 
saying “Nach bu mhaiseach an ni 
na’n robh thu tighinn thugain an 
aite bhi ga’r fargail.”; 

General Arthur Currie, now Pres- 
ident of McGill University, Mon- 
treal, arose and presented to Lady 
Byng, on behalf of the, Canadian 
Corps, a portrait of Baron Byng by 
the Canadian artist, Major For- 
berry. Turning to his old com- 
mander, whom he succeeded in 1917, 
General ‘Currie continued: “And 
will you, sir, in memory of other 
days, and as a small mark of our 

*The following countries had established 
normal diplomatic relations with the 
Soviet Union up to Jan. 1, 1926: Afghan- 
istan, Arabia, Austria, China, Danzig, Den- 
mark, Esthonia, Finland, France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Greece, Italy, Japan, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Mexico, Mongolia, Nor- 
way, Persia, Poland, Sweden, Turkey. 
Czechoslovakia has established trade re- 
lations. 

#Would it not be a beautiful thing if 
you were only coming instead of going? 





deep affection, accept a 
motor car?”* 

Lord Byng responded to the many 
speeches in his honor: 


“I can only use very ordinary 


please 





GENERAL BYNG 


“IT thank you sincerely” 


words, but I thank you sincerely. I 
thank you from the bottom of my 
heart in behalf of my wife and 
myself, 

“We are assembled here for the 
fourth Vimy dinner at Govern- 
ment House. Vimy was an action 
successful in its conception, suc- 
cessful because it was brought to 
fruition by a generous discipline. 
It was a discipline that was under- 
stood, brought to a climax by a 
united Canadian corps, a corps 
whose merits and qualities I am at 
a loss to express in words. It is 
expressed best in the words of 
Pope’s ‘Essay on Man,’ when he 
said: 

““All are but parts of one stupen- 
dous whole 

Whose body Nature is, and God 
the soul.’” 


U. S. Debts 


The states of Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Carolina and South Carolina 

*Canadian papers described it somewhat 
cryptically as “the finest automobile ever 
made in Canada,” “a 75-horse-power lim- 
ousine,” ‘made at Oshawa, Ontario,” “with 
a silver Canadian beaver on the radiator 
cap,” “especially constructed so that it can 
be used in England, when Lord Byng re- 
turns there.” Though the make was not 
mentioned, knowing U. S. motorists sus- 
pected the car of being a 75-horse-power 
“McLaughlin Buick” turned out at the 
Canadian Buick works, Oshawa, Ontario, 
and with the steering wheel fitted on the 
right-hand side of the hody. 


owe to British creditors repudiat- 
ed debts, dating from the U. S. 
Civil War, to a total “with in- 
terest to date” of 50 million pounds 
($250,000,000), or one-tenth of the 
present British debt to the U. S. 

Such, in essence, was the charge 
revived last week by the British 
weekly, Truth, whose editor ap- 
pended a scathing comment: 

“The substance of the whole mat- 
ter is that the states of the 
American union owe a very large 
amount of money, which they are 
perfectly able to pay and which 
they ought to pay, but which they 
will not pay and which they can- 
not by any of the usual processes 
employed against delinquent debtors 
be made to pay.” 


Historians smiled to recall that, 
setting aside the repudiated debts 
of the defunct Southern Confeder- 
acy, there was even a time when 
King Louis XVI of France was 
vexed by the failure of the U. S. 
Government to liquidate its debt to 
his realm. 

On Aug. 30, 1785, the French 
Ambassador to the U. S. reported 
that he had pressed U. S. Secretary 
of State John Jay for a settlement, 
only to receive an evasive and ra- 
ther plaintive reply: 

“France cannot possibly wish to 
uproot a tree which she has wa- 
tered with so much care; we 
would not wish you to think that 
the United States are becoming 
ungrateful to a country which has 
rendered them a great service and 
which can always give them sup- 
port against their enemies. It is 
the interest of both powers to bind 
closer and closer the ties which 
unite them.” 

One week later the French Am- 
bassador wrote home _ indignantly 
that “Monsieur John Adams [pre- 
viously a U. S. negotiant at Paris, 
later President of the U. S.] has 
made most false representations 
i ae 

“He has set himself in his des- 
patches to Congress to balancing 
the services that we have given the 
U. S. with an exaggerated exposi- 
tion of the advantages that the 
Revolution procures for us. He 
gives an account by the rule of 
profits and losses, and he con- 
cludes from it that it is we who 
gain the most. Undoubtedly these 
constant efforts to disparage us 
must produce their effect on an 
assembly which forms its opinion 
of foreign powers mainly on the re- 
ports sent by its Ministers in Eu- 
rope.” 

The French debts in question 
were finally wiped out in 1795, 
though their settlement was ar- 
ranged partly “in kind” instead 
of by money payments as was orig- 
inally intended. 
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FRANCE 
Cabinet Notes 


Malvy Out. Minister of Interior 
Louis Malvy, whose presence in the 
Cabinet to conciliate Left Deputies 
caused a verbal attack upon him 
by Right Deputies during which he 
swooned (TIME, March 29), ten- 
dered his resignation last week and 
was replaced by Minister of Agri- 
culture Jean-Alexandre Durand, 
likewise a member of the loose 
Herriot coalition of Left parties. 

Painlevé Definite. War Minister 
Paul Painlevé announced late in 
the week that the Riffian pourpar- 
lers in Paris (see “In the Riff’’) 
had resulted in an agreement to 
hold formal peace negotiations be- 
tween representatives of France 
and of Abd-el-Krim at Outdhjda, 
Morocco. M. Painlevé stated that 
the Outdhjda conference would as- 
semble “as soon as possible, prob- 
ably within a fortnight.”’ He let it 
be made known that France does 
not recognize Abd-el-Krim as “Sul- 
tan” but merely as caid of the Beni 
Ouriaghel tribe. The French will 
accordingly invite the caids of 
other rebellious Moroccan tribes to 
send representatives to Outdhjda, 
with the intention of making a 
separate peace with each. 

The France showed no favorable 


‘reaction to these developments last 


week; hovered about 29 francs to 
the dollar. 


Clemenceau Speaks 


For six years (since 1920) M. 
Clemenceau pronounced no_ public 
utterance. When the Treaty of 
Versailles was signed, Frenchmen 
dubbed him “The Father of Vic- 
tory,” and with that supreme laurel 
wreathing his brow he has felt it 
perhaps superfluous to emerge from 
well earned retirement. Last week, 
however, he followed the bier of 
an old friend and broke his long 
silence as he stood beside the open 
grave, The dead man thus greatly 
honored was M. Gustave Geffroy, 
71, Président de l’Académie Gon- 
court, Administrateur de la Manu- 
facture des Gobelins,* a loyal as- 
sociate of M. Clemenceau in his 





* The excessively famed species of tapestry 


created in the 16th Century by the Gobelin 
family and manufactured by the State 
since the days of Louis XIV. Its produc- 
tion requires such extreme skill and 
care that the most experienced workman 
can turn out only a few square feet a 
year, naturally at a price eclipsing that of 
all but the most valuable oil paintings. 
The Gobelins, originally a family of dyers 
from Reims, were able to purchase patents 
of nobility through the sale of their 
tapestries and are not mentioned as ar- 
tisans later than the 17th Century. 





long fight to secure the freedom 
of Captain Dreyfus.* 

Seemingly much moved, the aged 
“Tiger of France” declared: “It 
was the express desire of my de- 
parted friend that I should speak 
here. My words will be few. M. 
Geffroy asked his friends to avoid 
vanity and worldly honors at his 
funeral. ... 

“He asked only that we should 
bring with us a few flowers, as 
though he desired to inhale for the 
last time the perfume and beauty 
of living things before returning to 
earth. The perfume of those flow- 
ers is wafted over him now and 
with it the nostalgia of our keen 
and true friendship. .. . 

“He lived and worked and suf- 
fered. He has been happy—one 
must not be afraid to say it—has 
known life and happiness from 
every angle... .” 

Then, with the first evidence of 
emotion which M. Clemenceau is 
known to have evinced since the 
moment of Victory, in 1918, he con- 
cluded somewhat brokenly: “Death 
is a magnificent purification of 
life. . . . Geffroy left behind him 
a good example for all Frenchmen: 
courage, labor, method and _ will 
power; lofty hopes which were not 
all realized. My last word here is: 
as long as we live, M. Geffroy has 
not died. Would that the same 
could be said of all of us.” 

Bending down, M. Clemenceau 
placed a wreath upon the coffin. 
A moment later, he walked in sil- 
ence to his motor car and was 
driven away. 


In the Riff 


Five thousand Riff tribesmen 
danced and cavorted among the 
Riffian hills. “Mulay Mohammed 
ben Abd-el-Krim,’ they shouted, 
brandishing their swords, “Sultan 
el-Islam, dj’der ba-ba Spanol!” 

For hours together they thus 
chanted their leader’s name like 
an incantation: “Lord Mohammed, 
Son of the Slave to the Generous 
One, Sultan of Islam, Breaker of 
Spanish heads!” All this they 
shouted and much more during a 
week’s rejoicing decreed to cele- 
brate the marriage of Abd-el- 
Krim to the 23-year-old daughter 
of the Moroccan chieftan whom he 
deposed (TIME, Feb. 16, 1925, 
SPAIN), Mulay Ahmed ben Absalem 
ber Raisul, called by the press 
“Raisuli,” self-styled “Prince of 
the West.” 

Such were the tidings in Paris 





*As everyone knows, the condemnation 
for treason of Captain Alfred Dreyfus, an 
Alsation Jew, and his subsequent rehabili- 
tation created an international scandal al- 
most without precedent between 1904 and 
1906. Anti-Semitism was the basis of 
the incredibly unjust treatment which 
Dreyfus received, but the trial stirred ani- 
mosities which penetrated to the very core 
of French politics, 


last week when Captain Gordon 
Canning, official representative of 
Abd-el-Krim, arrived to _ initiate 
pourparlers for peace between the 
Riff and France (see CABINET 
Notes). While Captain Canning 
dickered behind closed doors with 
M. Pensot, the French Undersec- 
retary for African affairs, press- 
men drew from other English-born 
officers of the Riffian delegation 
many picturesque details anent the 
Riff : 

English Officers. No fewer than 
64 English officers, veterans of the 
World War, were said to be serv- 
ing at present under Krim. 

French native troops, mostly 
Senegalese, are allegedly often per- 
suaded to desert to Krim by agents 
who penetrate the French lines and 
promise such deserters two young 
Riffian wives apiece. 


Emeralds. The source of Krim’s 
remarkable wealth was declared 
to be certain valuable mineral de- 
posits in the Riff, which are 
allegedly worked by women when 
the fighting male Riffi are at the 
front. Emeralds and gold are said 
to be mined in quantities, except 
when the heavy winter rains cause 
flooding of the areas excavated. 


Anesthetics. The Riffi were said 
to suffer terribly through a lack 
of anesthetics. One __ strapping 
Irish surgeon in Krim’s_ service 
allegedly overcomes this lack by 
causing his patients to be held 
by attendents while he mercifully 
delivers a single jiu-jitsu. punch 
which renders them unconscious 
long enough for him to operate. 


Cool Krim. The Riffian Sultan 
was described by several of his 
English officers as “the coolest 
man I ever saw.” 

They declared that he is an in- 
veterate smoker. When he cannot 
get his 100 cigarets a day, because 
of the blockade, he puffs for hours 
at a gold nargileh filled with rose 
water and engraved with an in- 
scription from the Koran: “Take 
but little; it is best.” 

Latest Events. Despatches 
cabled from Morocco last week re- 
ported a strong Riffian surprise 
attack against the French in the 
North Taza region. A French 
counter attack later restored the 
original status quo. Both sides 
claimed numerous desertions to 
them. 


RUSSIA 
New ‘‘Tsar’’ 


At that decadent court of little 
and weak men, of whom the weak- 
est was perhaps Nicholas II, an- 
other and a towering Nicholas al- 
ways strode with head erect. Too 
late (1914) Nicholas II placcd all 
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the armies of all the Russias un- 
der command of his ‘tall, big-boned 
second cousin, the Grand Duke Ni- 
kolai Nikolayevich, grandson of the 
Tsar Nicholas I. The German pre- 
War penetration of Russia had been 
too deadly for any Russian com- 
mander to succeed. Too late the 
Grand Duke proved himself fit to 
rank with Ludendorff, Joffre, Mack- 
ensen, Foch, by his masterly “re- 
treat without destruction” along 
the Narew-Vistula-San-Carpathians 
front (1915) to lines so well chosen 
that they held for two years long- 
er. During that time many an 
Allied commander thanked God 
that the Grand Duke was keeping 
several German armies so _ busy 
that they could not be transferred 
to the Western front. 

One day, during the great re- 
treat, Nicholas II asked of Nikolai 
whether peace should not be made 
with Germany at once. 

“Never, Sire! Your people would 
not endure it. They would re- 
volt!” 

“Why who... who would lead 
them?” wondered Nicholas’ the 
Last. 

“IT would, Sire and _ Cousin!” 
cried the Grand Duke Nikolai Nik- 
olayevich. 

Appeal. Since this quite extraor- 
dinary man still lives, residing 
quietly at the Chateau de Choigny 
near Paris, it was not surprising 
that the Russian Congress of Emi- 
grés which met at Paris last week 
should have chosen him as their ex- 
patriated Tsar. 

They despatched to his Chateau 
an urgent appeal: 

“Monseigneur: The Russian Con- 
gress, which unites all the patriots 
aspiring to the re-establishment of 
the Russian nation, acclaims in the 
person of your Imperial Highness 
the foreordained representative of 
the nationalist idea as well as the 
glorious supreme chief of the army 
and defender of the fatherland 
since the first days of our Cal- 
., ae 

“Upon the issuance of your 
appeal all Russians without excep- 
tion will take up unhesitatingly the 
glorious task of liberating the fath- 
erland 

“May the Most High sustain 
you.” 

Reply. The Grand Duke Nikolai, 
now 70 and prudently aware of his 
impotence, answered: 

“T appreciate keenly the senti- 
ments expressed by the Congress 
and its affirmation that the Rus- 
sian émigrés are ready to second 
my efforts to save the fatherland. 

“Our plans must not now anti- 
cipate the future destiny of Rus- 
sia. . . . Our people deprived to- 
day of all liberties, alone have the 
right to establish the bases of 
their existence It is they who 
will found the wealth, glory and 
greatness of Russian power. 

“I await the speedy coming of 





the hour of the safety of our 
country.” 

Vexed. At Coburg, where the 
Grand Duke Cyril (Time, Dec. 10, 
1923) has openly proclaimed him- 
self “Tsar of all the Russias” and 





NIKOLAI NIKOLAYEVICH 


would not anticipate Destiny 


reigns over a mimic court, both 
the a tion of the émigrés in disre- 
garding Cyril’s claims and the reply 
of the Grand Duke Nikolai, like- 
wise ignoring him, touched off sul- 
phurous words of scorn. 

Amnesty, Gift. The Congress 
“granted” amnesty to all Soviet 
Russian soldiers and “confirmed” 
to the Russian peasants the owner- 
ship of all lands granted them by 
the Soviet government, in hopes 
of winning their onetime subjects’ 
gratitude and support. 


Political Notes 


Sensation. A significant despatch 
last week indicated that Gregory 
Zinoviev, “spiritual son of Lenin,” 
has been re-elected chairman of 
the Third International, or world- 
wide Communist bureau for propa- 
ganda, terror and general subver- 
sion. 

Since almost every foreign com- 
mentator upon Soviet politics has 
predicted within the last few 
months that M. Zinoviev would in- 
stead be ousted from this post by 
those potent “moderate Commun- 
ists,” Stalin and Premier* Rykov, 





*The whole administrative system of 
Soviet Russia is made difficult to under- 
stand by the deliberate care with which 
perfectly well understood relationships are 
disguised under new and strange names. 
Thus M. Rykov is not, literally speaking, 
“Premier” but “Chairman of the Council 
of People’s Commissars,” who perform 
exactly the function of ministers in an 
ordinary cabinet. 





the sensation of last week was 
notable. 

The chief Soviet representatives 
on the new Executive Council of 
the International, as chosen last 
week, are MM. Zinoviev, Stalin and 
Bukharin. A _ representative was 
also chosen from each nation. To 
Charles Ruthenberg, U. S. com- 
munist, was entrusted the task of 
“representing” not only the U. S. 
and Canada but Japan as well. 

No League Delegate. The Peo- 
ple’s Commissar for Foreign Af- 
fairs (Foreign Minister Tchitcherin) 
sent out a 3,000-word statement 
to the press last week, the nub of 
which was that Soviet Russia will 
not send a delegate to the League 
of Nations Preparatory Disarma- 
ment Conference at Geneva, now 
scheduled for May 18. The state- 
ment wandered far afield and de- 
clared among other things that the 
recent League fiasco had led to 
“a weakening of coherence among 
Western European powers” which 
“clears a path for the growing 
American economic penetration of 
Europe, after which American 
political penetration is but a step. 

“No matter what formula Amer- 
ican statesmen advance, the final 
outcome of such a process will be 
the further subordination of West- 
ern Europe to domination by Amer- 
ican capital.” 

Private Capital. M. Emanual 
Quirning, vice-chairman of _ the 
Supreme Economic Council, indi- 
cated the trend of “moderate Com- 
munism” when he announced last 
week: 

“The private industrialist is pref- 
erable to the private merchant and 
will be of great assistance to us 
at present, when we are unable to 
supply the peasants’ needs for 
manufactured articles and _ tex- 
tiles. The state cannot now neglect 
private capital. ... Private indus- 
trialists must have the privilege of 
importing machinery and raw ma- 
terial with which to establish fac- 
tories,” 

Simultaneously the Ukrainian 
Soviet authorities announced that 
private persons will hereafter be 
allowed to erect small factories 
under their own exclusive super- 
intendence. Heretofore such “liberty 
of capital” has been abhorred as 
flat Communist heresy. 


ITALY 


Mussolini Trionfante 


Upon the Capitoline, smallest of 
Rome’s seven hills, Premier Mus- 
solini spoke last week in a mood 
of fervent exaltation before the 
International Congress of Sur- 
geons. 

“Oh, illustrious masters of the 
surgical art! It is through you that 
medical science has achieved its 
greatest and most glorious con- 
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quests throughout the centuries! 
... Italia, Italia bella was the 
cradle of your art. With the Ital- 
ian Renaissance surgery attained 
one of its most transcendent peri- 
ods through the labors of Vesalius 
Paracelsus and Pare... Ah, but 
you are too modest, you surgeons! 
The great Paré, leaning over a pa- 
tient and raising his eyes to Heav- 
en exclaimed: ‘I have bandaged 
this man’s wound, but God is heal- 
ing it!’ 

“No! I say no! Paré not only 
bandaged but healed. As a soldier 
in the Great War I have experi- 
enced on my own body your wise 
skill. What I have experienced, 
all the millions of wounded have 
experienced. ... 

“The soldier can rest when the 
battle is over. The surgeon never 
rests until his dying day. When 
the last cannon has sounded, your 
fight is but begun!” 

Bullet. Amid delirious cheering, 
Signor Mussolini quitted the Cap- 
itol and strode toward his auto- 
mobile. In the general excitement 
no one noticed a wild-eyed white- 
haired Irishwoman who sprang up 
beside the Premier’s motor and 
thrust a small object at him with 
both hands. Her gesture was not 
that of a woman pointing a re- 
volver. Jl Duce, intent upon his 
thoughts, did not notice the blue 
steel muzzle trained upon his tem- 
plee As a band struck up the 


‘Fascist hymn, “Giovinezza,”’ he 


threw back his head and fixed his 
eyes on a staff flying the Italian 
flag. The bullet sped, but not into 
Signor Mussolini’s brain. He had 
thrown back his head sufficiently 
so that it pierced only the tip of 
his nostrils. Tiny stinging powder 
burns seared his cheek, his lips. 

“Nothing!” Famed Italian sur- 
geon Professor Bastianelli, rushed 
to Premier Mussolini and deftly 
checked a possible nasal hemor- 
rhage by holding his handkerchief 
in such a way as to stop the flow 
of blood partly, without allowing it 
to back up in the nasal passages. 
For an instant the Premier reeled, 
muttered under his breath, “A 
woman! Fancy, a woman!” 

Simultaneously a raging crowd 
of Fascists were paying no atten- 
tion to the sex or age of his would- 
be assassin. As a policeman tried 
to drag her to safety, sharp finger- 
nails clawed at her neck, her arms. 
The mob was on the point of end- 
ing her life by crunching slimy 
means. ... 

Suddenly the electric rumor of 
Mussolini’s will stayed Fascist 
hands. Jl Duce had retained his ice- 
calm resolution, even while the 
powder burns stung him and the 
extent of his injury was _ not 
known. Before his wound could be 
dressed, he rapped out an order: 
“Let nothing be done which will 
bring reproach to our _ beloved 
Italy. I desire that the country be 


not alarmed. I do not want repri- 
sals. It is my will. ... If dangers 
confront us, I will face them with 
all equanimity. Now go home 
quietly without using violence.” 

Who Was She? Investigation dis- 
closed that the woman thus spared 
was the Hon. Violet Albina Gibson, 
sister of the Irish peer, William 
Gibson, second Baron Ashbourne. 
Psychologists wearily pointed out 
that, like so many actual assassins, 
she was not only demented but 
known to be demented not only by 
er family but by all who knew 
er. 

Her sister, the Hon. Constance 
Gibson, offered an apologia of great 
significance when it is considered 
how many potential criminals are 
not receiving proper care or ex- 
periencing adequate restraint: 

“It was simply my sister’s mental 
derangement that made her shoot 
Mussolini. 

“She showed signs, even as a 
little girl, of a peculiar tempera- 
ment. She was hysterical and im- 
patient of restraint, would fly into 
the most awful tempers, over the 
least trifle, and often lost control 
of herself. 

“She was in a mental institution 
in England in 1923 for six months, 
but as she seemed normal after 
that the family had no power to 
keep her under control. But in 
Italy it seems there are no lunacy 
laws. 

“She went there with a compan- 
ion 18 months ago, and on Feb. 
28 last year, apparently as a result 
of religious mania, shot herself in 
the lung after attending a Holy 
Year service. She recovered after 
her life had been in danger, and 
for the family’s sake it was repre- 
sented as an accident, but in view 
of what happened today the truth 
had better be admitted. 

“After an attack of this kind 
she is always normal, but probably 
the news of our mother’s recent 
death brought this on. I can’t 
imagine where she got the revolver. 
One of us, either my sister, Lady 
Bolton, myself or my brother, Lord 
Ashbourne, will go to Rome and 
try to bring her home in order that 
she may receive proper attention.” 

Lady Ashbourne (sister-in-law) 
telegraphed to Premier Mussoiini 
from Compiégne, France: 

“T am deeply stricken with sor- 
row over the attack on you, a 
person so precious to the entire 
world. Permit me to express my 
embarrassment, my indignation and 
my disgrace. I offer all.my wishes 
for the preservation of your life.” 

Lord Ashbourne* cabled from 
Dublin: “Miss Gibson’s family re- 





*He married a Frenchwoman and spends 
most of his time abroad. Invariably he 
goes about without a hat, and often in 
kilts. 


gret the incident and express pro- 
found sympathy.” 

President William T. Cosgrave of 
the Irish Free State cabled: 

“In behalf of the Irish Free 
State I have the honor to con- 
gratulate your Excellency and the 
Italian people on the providential 
escape of your Excellency from the 
odious attempt on your person.” 

It was recalled that the de- 
mented woman, now 50, once said 
that she attempted to commit sui- 
cide “for the glory of God.” Sit- 
ting in her cell at Rome, her face 
and neck scratched, her dress un- 
tidy, she declared: “Supernatural 
forces entrusted me with the lofty 
mission of attempting to kill 
Mussolini.” 

“Gentle Joke.” A few hours after 
the “incident,” Premier Mussolini 
drove unconcerned to a Cabinet 
meeting. To his Ministers, still 
desperately uneasy lest his wound 
should prove serious, he said with 
a smile: 

“Calm yourselves. It is just a 
gentle joke with a pistol shot... . 

“As you see, I am still alive. 
Nothing has really happened. Let 
us return to our work; we must 
neither become alarmed nor alarm 
others... .. 

“We are marching onward. If I 
advance, follow me. If I retire, kill 
me. If I am killed, avenge me... . 

“T have chosen as the slogan of 
my life, ‘Live in danger.’ ” 

From the back of the room, 
Augusto Turati, new Secretary 
General of the Fascist party 
(TIME, April 12) exclaimed with 
fervor: “Once again God has saved 
Italy!” Meanwhile the Premier’s 
old friends recalled other instances 
tending to show that “his tempera- 
ment is by nature fearless.” It 
was told again how, when he was 
an editor in Milan, he used to 
keep several bombs and hand 
grenades upon his desk, in case his 
political enemies should attack him. 
Once, while writing an _ editorial, 
he set fire to the fuse of one of 
these bombs by accidentally resting 
his cigaret upon it. An assistant 
noticed - the smouldering fuse, 
screamed. Looking up, Editor Mus- 
solini snuffed it out with his fin- 
gers, continued the writing of his 
editorial. 

Triumph. Part of the “work” to 
which Premier Mussolini recalled 
his Ministers consisted of last 
minute preparations for a voyage 
across the Mediterranean to Italian 
Tripoli, upon which the Premier 
was scheduled to embark late in 
the week, accompanied by the new 
Fascist directorate (headed by 
Turati) and by numerous provin- 
cial secretaries of the Fascist par- 
ty. True to his words, Mussolini 
set sail—on the day following Miss 
Gibson’s attack. 

At Fiumicino, a seaport near 
Rome, he boarded the dreadnaught 
Conte di Cavour amid an ovation 








scarcely to be described. As the 
ship’s crew cheered. him from the 
rigging and from every other pos- 
sible vantage point, he commanded 
silence with a gesture and pro- 
ceded to “introduce” the provincial 
Fascist secretaries to their direc- 
torate. 


Il Duce cried: “This ceremony is 
held on a warship for four rea- 
sons: 


“1. I wish you to render homage 
to our glorious navy, in which are 
based our hopes for the future. 


“2. I want you to become fa- 
miliar with these instruments of 
yar. 


“3. I wish that upon this war- 
ship your inspirations and spirits 
may be enlarged, because, coming 
from territories more or less in- 
land, your naval consciences should 
be completely awakened. 


“4. We are of the Mediterranean, 
and our destiny, without patterning 
after anyone, has been and always 
will be on the sea.” 


Throughout Europe these “Im- 
perial” sentiments were viewed 
with the usual alarm. As_ the 
Conte di Cavour steamed away, 
she was followed by the Julius 
Caesar, by many another Italian 
warship whose name envisions the 
greatness of Italy. 


Imperial Welcome, With the tip 
of his nose brown with iodine but 
unbandaged, Signor Mussolini landed 
at Tripoli amid a salute of 19 guns, 
an honor previously reserved for 
princes of the blood. Mounted on a 
charger, he reviewed for over an 
hour a military procession in which 
walked and rode native warriors in 
every sort of brilliant and pictw 
esque attire together with every de- 
vice for military transport, from 
Arabian dromedaries to Italian 
tanks. 


An interpreter translated J] Duce’s 
subsequent words into Arabian: 


“Our great and august sovereign 
whom God protects and the people 
love, has charged me to bring his 
salute to this land, which is forever 
Italian. I know you are obedient to 
the laws, and, being so, you will be 
protected today, tomorrow, always, 
by the King’s just decrees.” 


Finally, at Governor Debono’s 
palace, Mussolini spoke as much 
as he dared of what was in his 
heart to crowds of frenzied Itali- 
ans: 

“Fascist Italian Tripoli! You 
represent here Italy which is daily 
more prosperous and _ powerful. 


Rome carries the beacon lamp of 
strength to the shores of the 
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JOHN VAN A. MACMURRAY 
Bewildered 


African sea. No one can stop our 


inexorable will. 


“You understand me more for 


what I have not said than for what 
I have said. Only this language 
is possible in Fascist style.” 


”» 


“Cannot Deplore.. . 


A once tall and powerful man, 
reduced to a spectre by contusions 
in which gangrene had developed, 
died last week at Cannes, French 
Riviera. Fascist bludgeons—semi- 
flexible weapons of wood fibre cov- 
ered with leather and loaded with 
lead—killed him, drove his wife in- 
sane. These blows were struck 
many months ago, at Montecatini, 
in Tuscany (TIME, Aug. 3, 1925). 
It was only last week that their 
full effect was felt. Never again 
will Deputy Giovanni Amendola, 
leader of the Italian “Aventine 
Opposition,” onetime Colonial Min- 
ister under Premier Nitti, stand 
up to oppose Benito Mussolini. 

The assassins are known but pro- 
tected by the last amnesty. Roberto 
Farinacci, who recently resigned 
as Secretary General of the Fascist 
party (TIME, April 12), stated 
publicly while holding that office: 
“T cannot deplore the attack upon 
Signor Amendola.” 


CHINA 
Perpetual Flux 


For some months John Van Ant- 
werp MacMurray, U. S. Minister 
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to China at Peking, has been con- 
sistently chagrined to discover that 
the Chinese political and military 
situation is in such a state of per- 
petual fiux that whatever news he 
‘ables to Washington stands about 
one chance in ten of being perti- 
nent* when received. 


Last week, Mr. MacMurray, gen- 
uinely bewildered but frank and 
honest, despatched a long cable to 
Washington in which he indicated 
that it was impossible for him to 
say with certainty that either 
phase of the following several al- 
ternatives represented the truth, 
even at the moment. 


Peking. The onetime imperial 
city, where Mr. MacMurray dictated 
his cablegram, was either in the 
hands of Super-Tuchun Wu Pei 
fu’s troops, which had united with 
the garrison of Super-Tuchun Feng 
Yuhsiang’s troops; or the attack- 
ing Wu troops (TIME, April 5) 
held only part of the city, and 
were still being resisted by the 
Feng troops. 


Feng and Wu. Super-Tuchun Feng, 
who has dominated Peking since 
he traitorously seized it from Wu 
(TIME, Nov. 3, 1924), was last 
week either at Urga, Mongolia, 
whither he had fled; or he had 
sneaked back over 1,000 miles to 
Peking and was waiting there in 
secret to dicker with Wu, when the 
latter should arrive from a_ place 
unstated. 


Tuan & Taso. Tuan Chi-jui, “the 
Chief Executive of China” (since 
the office of President is vacant), 
had either been imprisoned while 
his rival Taso Kun (the last Pres- 
ident) had been released from 
jail; or Tuan’s personal soldier- 
police were still protecting him 
and keeping in confinement such of 
his enemies as were in_ their 
power.f 


Chang. Troops of the Manchurian 
Super-Tuchun, Chang Tso-lin, which 
were supposed to have helped the 
Wu troops attack Peking (TIME, 
April 12), were either “closing in 
on the city” (with intent unstat- 
ed); or they were presumably 
passing the time by looting in the 
suburbs. 


Mr. MacMurray’s cablegram con- 
cluded: “All is quiet in Peking.” 


*"Mr. MacMurray was requested last 
month to cable home a list of the U. S. 
citizens then resident at Hsinyanchow, 
which was besieged by Wu (Time, March 
1). In reply came a list of U. S. citizens 
known to have been in that city one 
year previously. No later list was  ob- 
tainable. 


+The consensus of ordinary news des- 
patches was that Tuan’s troops had de- 
serted him because he had embezzled 
500,000 taels ($350,000) due them as pay; 
and that Taso Kun had been reinstated 
as “President under Super-Tuchun Wu.” 
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JUGOSLAVIA 


New Cabinet 


The Jugoslavian Cabinet, which 
resigned when Minister of Educa- 


©National 
PRESIDENT OF CUBA 


The “run” stopped 
(See below) 


tion Raditch charged Premier Pas- 


hitch with aiding his son, 


Pashitch, to defraud the Govern- 
ment (Time, April 12), was _ re- 
formed last week by M. Nikola T. 


Uzunovitch, Minister of 
Works in the last Cabinet. 


party (Radical), and the new Cab- 
inet is exactly like the last, except 
that M. Pashitch and Finance Min- 


i new Premier is of M. Pashitch’s 


ister Stoyadinovitch have 


dropped, while the new Premier 
holds the Finance portfolio and has 
entrusted his former’ ministry 
(Public Works) to a brother Rad- 


ical, M. Svuitchitch. 


The significant fact is, of course, 
that M. Raditch, leader of the 
Croation National Party, has con- 
sented to enter another Radical 


Premier’s Cabinet—that oil 


water have been mixed unstably 


once more, 


LATIN AMERICA 


Shrewd : 


During a “run” on the Royal 
Bank of Canada, at Havana, 
casioned by false and malicious 
rumors, President Gerardo Machado 
y Morales of Cuba _ fought 
way through the crowd and 
the bank with an immense wad of 
notes in one hand. Arrived at 
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the deserted window marked “Re- 
ceiving,” the President counted out 
$100,000 with the greatest possible 
ostentation and deposited that sum. 
In a twinkling the “run” stopped. 


Journalists 


Three hundred Latin American 
editors and publishers, representing 
all of the 20 Latin American re- 
publics, filed into the gallery of the 
House of Representatives last weex, 
sat down, beamed. 

An address of welcome was de- 
livered in their honor by Represent- 
ative Harry M. Wurzbach (Texas) 
in Spanish—an event said to be un- 
precedented in the history of the 
House. The Senate extended a simi- 
lar welcome. At the beautiful Pan 
American Building, Washington, 
the distinguished visitors were ad- 
dressed by Secretary’ Kellogg, 
Secretary Hoover and the President. 

All stressed the immense impor- 


tance of so great an opportunity for 


furthering Pan American good will 
as was offered by this first Pan 
American Congress of Journalists, 


Incident Closed 


In Mexico City and in Washing- 
ton ten lengthy documents were re- 
leased simuitaneously last week. 
They consisted of the official cor- 
respondence between the U. S. and 
Mexico which has been going on 
in secret since early last winter 
concerning the new Mexican land 
and petroleum laws. Most of the 
documents released last week do 
not lend themselves to pertinent 
summary. The significant fact is 
that both governments appear to 
consider the subject closed, and the 
U. S. Administration has intimated 
throught “spokesmen” that it con- 
siders Mexico to have given suf- 
ficient assurances that the new 
laws are not “retroactive and con- 
fiscatory,” as the U. S. at first 
protested that they were. It now 
remains to be seen whether U. S. 
property owners in Mexico will be 
leniently or harshly treated within 
the limit of the existing statutes. 
Upon such developments will de- 
pend the possible revamping of 
an issue technically defunct. 


Wild Charge 

Despatches from Mexico City 
stated last week that the Attorney 
General of Mexico is preparing to 
file a claim for $10,000,000 damages 
against the U. S. Government with 
the General Claims Commission 
now sitting at Washington, on the 
ground that the U. S. Ambassador 
to Mexico from 1909 to 1913, Mr. 





Henry Lane Wilson, instigated 
assassination of President Madero 
of Mexico (1913). 

At his Indianapolis home Mr. 
Wilson said: “I had no more to do 
with the overthrow of Madero than 
Woodrow Wilson, and of course he 
had nothing to do with it. This 
was purely a manufactured charge 
made by a newspaper correspond- 
ent. In response to that charge I 
instituted suit against Norman 
Hapgood (then editor of Harper’s 
Weekly), and among other things 
obtained a confession of judgment. 

“No sane person ever really be- 
lieved in the ridiculous charge, I 
doubt if the Mexican Government 
is taking the step reported, as the 
fictional character of the charge 
long since has been demonstrated 
clearly by unquestionable evidence 
and by records of the Department 
of State.” 


Definite Proposal 


In an effort to terminate almost 
half a century of nugatory wrang- 
ling between Chile and Peru over 
the province of Tacna-Arica (TIME, 
Feb. 1 et ante). a dispute in 
which the U. S. became involved 
when President Harding acceded 
to the disputants’ request that he 
act as arbiter, U. S. Secretary of 
State Kellogg submitted a con- 





© National Photo 
Ex-AMBASSADOR WILSON 


“No sane person believed it” 


crete compromise plan to the 
Chilean and Peruvian Ambassadors 
last week at Washington. 

The Administration did not make 
public the text of this proposal. 
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New Plays 


Glory Hallelujah. Perhaps too 
much was expected of this strange 
tragedy. Word floated around that 
an extraordinary sensation was in 





JUNE WALKER 
Little scrub girl 


store for the weary playgoers; wise 
folk behind the scenes averred that 
a great play had been written. The 
initial assembly expected to whoop 
with joy. Therefore when the play 
trailed away after a burning first 
act, they were desolate. Glory 
Hallelujah is a great deal better 
than most, but it commits the seri- 
ous sin of going back on its prom- 
ise, 

An astronomer, so the authors 
narrate, has found a comet about 
to cross the face of the sun. The 
world will be plunged into a frozen 
darkness that will abolish all the 
living. The reaction to this hor- 
rible eventuality of a grouv of 
Bowery bums is the thesis. Some 
get religion and some get drunk. 
In the centre of it all is a little 
scrub girl on whose tortured mind 
the glory of dying and the majesty 
of immortality slowly burst. Then 
when the astronomer’s mistake is 
published, she cannot endure life 
and kills herself. This part is 
played by June Walker with all the 
glow and mastery which _ she 
showed in Processional and The 
Glass Slipper. It is a magnificent 
performance in a play that now 
and then fingers the fringes of 
magnificence. 


H. M. S. Pinafore. The Shuberts 
have done their best in this massy 
attraction. People who make a 
religion of Gilbert and Sullivan 








will tell you that it is certainly the 
biggest and one of the best pre- 


sentations of the opera. given 
in these parts for many sea- 
sons. It matters little that the 


satire was created to shame cer- 
tain unsalty potentates in the Brit- 
ish admiralty nearly half a century 
ago. The wit is still spry. Of 
the lyrics and the music, the yel- 
lowing files for 50 years are full 


of eulogy. There remains only the 
manner of the re-creation. There 
is a noble, towering set; over a 


hundred chorus people in several 
hundred handsome gowns and uni- 
forms; and a cast of notables in- 
cluding Marguerite Namara, Tom 
Burke, Jack Hazzard, William Dan- 
forth, Marion Green. And last, but 
by no means least, Fay Templeton. 
Miss Templeton emerges out of a 
luxurious and presumably peaceful 
retirement in Pittsburgh to play 
Little Buttercup. She weighs three 
times what she did when she was 
the queen of the old Weber and 
Fields music hall. The audience, 
boisterously affectionate in their 
greeting, agreed with the captain 
of the Pinafore that she was “a 
plump and pleasing person.” 


Beau Gallant. The author of 
this fable attempted to glorify the 
American gentleman. He chose a 
type of Gentleman that is dying 
out. His hero is a man who will 
not work and who tries to make an 
Art out of clothes, cuisine and call- 
ing cards. He goes broke and is 
terribly insulted by sheriffs and by 
well meaning friends who: try to 
lend him money. In _ the _ back- 
ground hovers, inevitably, a _ girl, 
to say nothing of a rich uncle 
from South America. Lionel At- 
will does his very best to make 
a silk purse out of a stuffed shirt. 


The Two Orphans. The theatre 
this season having had an extra- 
ordinary rush of revivals to the 
head, it was altogether proper that 
the current generation should wit- 


ness The Two Orphans. It has in- 
deed been said that a prisoner 
just released from Sing Sing 


after 20 years would perhaps feel 


his captivity a dream. For as he 
poked about the playbills for 
amusement he would find East 


Lynne, Pinafore, What Every Wo- 
man Knows, Cyrano de Bergerac, 
Ghosts and The Bells. Perhaps he 
would be a trifle puzzled by an un- 
familiar upstart called Abie’s Irish 
Rose. 

Of all these none has been treat- 
ed to a more star-spangled cast 
than The Two Orphans. Fay Bain- 
ter, Mary Nash, Florence Nash, 
Henrietta Crossman, Mrs. Thomas 


Whiffen, May Robson, Robert Lor- 
aine, Jose Ruben, Wilton Lackaye 
and Henry E. Dixey are occupied 
with its 


interpretation, 


“recaptured his 
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Best Plays 


These are the plays which, in the 


light of metropolitan criticism, 
seem most important. 
SERIOUS 


THE DyBBUK—A matchless pro- 
duction of a Jewish legend mysti- 
cally combining love and religion. 


YouNG WoopLey—Glenn Hunter 
displaying the acute agonies of a 
schoolboy who has fallen in love 
with his algebra master’s lovely 
wife. 


Craic’s WiFE—The portrait of 
a lady who so_ worshiped her 
home that everything in it was 
a museum piece except her hus- 
band. 


LuLu BELLE—An exciting blast 
of trash about a Negro singer 
who graduated to a luxurious Paris 
boudoir. 


CYRANO DE  BERGERAC—Walter 
Hampden making one of his peri- 
odical and singularly satisfactory 
revivals of the Rostand classic. 


LESS SERIOUS 


THE Wisdom TooTH—A touching 
fantasy about a young man who 
never was much good until he 





Fay TEMPLETON 
Plump and pleasing 


childhood in a 
dream. 


THE Last oF Mrs. CHEYNEY— 
Ina Claire and a flawless: troupe 
telling the tale of stolen pearls 
in lofty English society. 


MUSICAL 


For melody and maidens these 
are dependable: Cocoanuts, Pina- 
fore, No, No, Nanette, Tip-Toes, 
Sunny, The Vagabond King, Artists 
and Models. 
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Censure 


Some weeks ago (TIME, March 
1) 19-year-old Marion Nevada Tal- 
ley, daughter of a Kansas City te- 
legrapher, made her début at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, Manhat- 
tan. She had sung in opera only 
twice before, with a small civic 
company in her home town. She 
was thoroughly inexperienced in 
the woes and wiles of operatic 
routine. But U. S. newspapermen 
seized upon her, made her their 
best news, roused a great public to 
have an exorbitant pride in a per- 
son it had never heard sing. 

Europeans, getting word of the 
furor, were inclined to be scornful 
of “American hysteria.” Emma 
Calvé, living now in retirement on 
the Riviera, took it more person- 
ally. For had not she and her 
sisters in singing had years of 
preparation before they were ready 
for the Metropolitan? She was in- 
dignant, protested last week against 
the system which would permit of 
such a premature Metropolitan 
début. Said she: “No singer should 
be subjected to such a test with- 
out at least ten years’ prepara- 
tory work on other stages.... 
Too much publicity at an early age 
and not enough hard work are the 
ailments affecting the present gen- 
eration of vocal students. When 
I was a student every waking hour 
was spent in study. Now there 
seem to be so many diverting in- 
fluences that it is a wonder singers 
are produced at all. To become a 
great singer one must first have 
the voice and then one: must have 
the determination to learn every 
trick in using it. Great singers are 
produced ever so slowly.” 

Among the first to read Mme. 
Calvé’s protest was William J. 
Guard, kindly press agent of the 
Metropolitan, who watches over his 
flock like a mother hen. He fumed, 
he fussed, he ruffled his feathers, 
flapped his great wings, said: 

“Mme. Calvé knows _ nothing 
about Miss Talley’s, musical ante- 
cedents, nor does she know how 
much work the young girl put in 
for her career. Calvé was a great 
artiste, but she might have been 
a greater had she been a better 
musician. She knew little about 
reading music, and had to have it 
fairly drummed into her. 

“As for her remarks about di- 
versions, I do not think Calvé de- 
voted her every minute to study, 
although she worked hard. Mme. 
Calvé’s remark about publicity— 
well, she did not scorn publicity 
herself, and she knew how to get 
it, too!” 


Meanwhile the cause of all the 
comment had packed up and, with 
Mother Talley, started on her first 
professional concert tour. She 
went to Hartford, Conn., was met 





EMMA CALVE 
Knew how 


at the train by a delegation of 
prominent Hartfordians, was _ es- 
corted to the City Hall, where 
Mayor Norman C. Stevens present- 
ed her with the keys of the city. 


Dull 


A tiny theatre in the Greenwich 
Village section of Manhattan 
opened its doors for the first time 
last week, admitted a capacity audi- 
ence of 290 persons and sought to 
entertain them with The Immortal 
Hour, opera by Rutland Boughton 
based on the play by Fiona Mac- 
leod (William Sharp), first ven- 
ture of the Opera Players, Inc.* 

They had come, the 290, with no 
small measure of expectancy, to 
hear the first U. S. performance of 
the one and only Immortal Hour, 
which has been the rage in Eng- 
land for more than a decade now, 
and has had nearly 500 perform- 
ances in Birmingham alone. 

The 290 found Poet Macleod’s love- 
ly wordy lyrics to have little theat- 
rical value, to be full of involved 
figures of speech and manifold 
references to an unfamiliar Celtic 
mythology, found that they gained 
little by companionship with Mr. 
Composer Rutland’s mediocre score, 
that the production as a_ whole, 
though creditable, was decidedly 
amateurish. Above all things else 
they found it dull. They fidgeted 
in their chairs, marveled at their 
English brethren, prayed, after 
they had sat through two hours 
and more, that for them at least 
it would not prove to be immortal. 





*New organization dedicated to the pur- 
pose of making opera a part of the daily 
life of U. S. citizens in a manner artis- 
tically similar to that pursued in Europe. 






CINEMA 


New Films 


The Flaming Frontier is one of 
the pictures which have been and 
will be advertised with all the su- 
per-adjectives at the picture man’s 
command. It is a monster special 
massed around Custer’s last stand. 
It helps history out by providing 
a survivor of this noted massacre, 
providing further a girl for this 
survivor. It is a very fine, ut- 
terly virile western picture that 
never just gets round to being 
great. 


Kiki. Norma Talmadge has seized 
upon the extraordinary stage suc- 
cess so long the exclusive property 
of Lenore Ulric. Miss Talmadge 
makes that lovely rowdy even purer 
and more wholesome than she was 
on the stage, more so than she 
ever could have been in her native 
Paris. Little matters of plausi- 
bility, however, cannot be cited as 
adverse criticism of slapstick come- 
dy, for such Kiki has become and 
as such it is eminently entertain- 
ing. 


The Blind Goddess. Probably ev- 
ery cinema sets out more or less 
seriously to accomplish its purpose. 
Authors, directors and actors must 
believe in their product. The fact 
that this product is so often ridi- 
culous does not alter matters. If a 
film does not prosper they can say 
it was far too subtle for the mas- 
ses; if it does they can say it 
was Art. All of which is a pre- 
liminary to saying that The Blind 
Goddess does accomplish its pur- 
pose. It is a murder melodrama 
with the guilty one convicted via 
dictaphone. This sounds like any 
cinema; the film is however one 
in which purpose and execution 
match. 


For Heaven's’ Sake. Harold 
Lloyd’s films are simply matters of 
comparison. All of them are funny 
and some of them are funnier than 
others. This one tells the adven- 
tures of a rich young man who, 
in trying to shed a few millions, 
found himself promoting a mis- 
sion for down-and-outers. Mr. 
Lloyd has done better pictures; 
there are only three or four come- 
dians that could possibly do as good 
a one as this. 


The Night Cry. There has never 
yet been a dog film that had a 
sensible plot. This one is the 
usual string of improbabilities 
pieced together to give Rin-Tin-Tin 
a chance. He, as a sheep dog, is 
accused of murdering baby lambs. 
Out of this cruel situation he ex- 
tricates himself satisfactorily and 
(if you like Rin-Tin-Tin) enter- 
tainingly. 















ART 


Metropolitan Enlarged 


Over the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in Manhattan last week 
hung a cheerful serenity; all was 
in array in the new south wing 
(opened for the first time) with its 
huge Roman court and 29 galleries. 
These complement the older 75 
galleries and offices, permit proper 
display of all collections. 

Off the -Roman court, splendid 
composite of Imperial Roman style, 
is the Sardis room containing the 
almost perfect Ionic column and 
other objects found at Sardis. 
Near-by is the Cesnola collection 
of Cypriote antiquities. 

In the new gallery are the col- 
lection of U. S. sculpture, the de- 
partment of decorative arts (Eu- 
ropean styles), the Altman collec- 
tion (Chinese decorated and mono- 
chrome porcelains, paintings, rock 
crystals, Benvenuto Cellini’s cup, 
Renaissance decorative arts, orien- 
tal rugs, French art) and five gal- 
leries of prints. 








**Greater than Rembrandt’’ 





Sir Charles Higham, rich British 
British advertising expert, arrived 
in Manhattan last week in the in- 
terests of the India Tea Growers 
to stimulate tea-drinking in the 


U. S. To the ship reporter who 
met him, he amiably talked about 
painting, discussed the work of Al- 
fred E. Orr, young U. S. painter, 
whom he financed. “Orr looks like 
a greater man than Rembrandt,” 
Sir Charles remarked; said that 
he had rented for the painter the 
studio of the late John Singer 
Sargent, No. 31 Tite Street, Chel- 
sea; told how Mr. Orr derived 
the inspiration for his greatest 
masterpiece, a painting of “the 
typical British war mother griev- 
ing for her lost sons”: 

“Orr and his wife were on a 
ferry from Margate when Orr no- 
ticed a young woman... . Orr 
stared at her; his wife was look- 
ing the other way. ... The woman 
was leaning on the rail gazing sor- 
rowfully into the water. . .. Orr 
ealled his wife’s attention to her 
and said: 


“ ‘What a wonderful face to rep- 
resent the British War Mothers.’ 

“Orr approached the wemar and 
asked her to pose for a paintiny, 
asked her what made her look so 
sad. The woman replied: 


“ T’ve forgotten my margate 
rock’ [a species of rock candy].” 

“While she posed for him, Mr. 
Orr offered her no candy of any 
kind. The result is the simula- 


crum of immortal sorrow of the 
British War Mothers.” 
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Sex War 


If jealousy and sex pride rankle 
in the hearts of U. S. school-teach- 
ers of opposite sexes, they seldom 
find expression outside committee- 
rooms. On the surface, at least, 
men and women work together har- 
moniously in U. S. education as in 
U. S. business. 

Not so in England. There the 
women school-teachers, whose voice 
is heard most strongly in the Na- 
tional Union of Teachers, have 
been agitating for some years to 
obtain sex equality on the payroll. 
Last year the Board of Education 
adopted a scale granting women 
83% of men’s pay and the contest 
has grown hotter since. ° 

The National Association of 
Schoolmasters constitutes, as _ its 
name would indicate, an old de- 
fensive phalanx of masculine su- 
premacy in pedagogy. Meeting last 
week at Hull, this body passed 
resolutions to fight the women’s 
“irrational” policy as_ relentlessly 
as the women were pursuing it. 
One speaker drew a dreadful pic- 
ture of what would happen to the 
nation if wage equality were 
granted: young women would not 
have to marry.* Another fighting 
male explained: “It is a_ bold 
young man who today proposes 
marriage to a woman teacher, be- 
cause he knows he will have to 
suffer adverse financial and social 
changes.” 

The schoolmasters further re- 
solved that no man shall serve as 
assistant master under a_ head- 
mistress. 

At their conclave last year, these 
British schoolmasters condemned 
women teachers out of hand; said 
they were responsible, by their 
mollycoddling methods, for increase 
in juvenile crime; said that 
every boy over seven should be 
under the firm hand of a man. 
Meeting shortly afterward, the Na- 
tional Union of Teachers referred 
to the general activities of the Na- 
tional Association of Schoolmasters 
as pugnacious prancings” (TIME, 
April 27, 1925). 


At Harvard 


The notion that the taught may 
somewhat teach their teachers—a 
notion that went out of fashion as 
formal universities came in at the 
end of the Middle Ages, but which 
has been revived of recent years— 
was reiterated last week by ten 
Harvard undergraduates who sub- 
mitted the fruits of a five-month 
scrutiny of the socio-educational 
plant and plan to which they had 
submitted their so-called formative 


*The numercial chance of a British wo- 
man marrying a (fellow countryman is 
rather less than one in_ three. British 


population figures for 1921: males, 20,- 
430,623; females, 22,336,907. These figures 
fail to indicate the decrease in males be- 
tween 26 years and 56 occasioned by the 
War. 





years. Unlike similar surveys late- 
ly made at Dartmouth and Bow- 
doin, the young Harvard gentle- 
men had been urged to their task 
by no authority higher than their 
own creative curiosity. They took 
their findings before a council of 
their fellows and then laid them, 
unanimously ratified, before the 
university, with the modest hope 
that “they may not be altogether 
valueless.” 


The prime feature of the Harvard 
report was its proposal for modify- 
ing the social life of a university of 
“mammoth proportions” in a way 
calculated to foster “healthy social 
intercourse and stimulating inter- 
change of ideas” for the individual. 
The proposal was this: to  sub- 
divide Harvard residentially into 
six colleges constituted on the Eng- 
lish university plan—six bodies of 
students, 250 to 300 strong, housed 
in more or less segregated groups 
of dormitories, eating in their own 
dining halls, responsible to their 
own deans. The assignment of sep- 
arate faculties is not included in 
the plan. The advantages were 
not elaborated beyond a hint that 
the policy of “athletics for all” 
would be furthered, and an observa- 
tion that Harvard’s buildings hap- 
pen to be so arranged that only two 
of the six proposed building units 
would have to be specially erected. 

Beneath this proposal lay the 
principle so often propounded by 
champions of “the small liberal 
college.” The effect desired was 
much like the scheme which is be- 
ing worked out, from the bottom 
up, at Claremont Colleges (Mon- 
terey, Calif.), in the creation of 
whose first unit, Pomona College, 
Harvard men have taken active 
parts. More interesting: the ac- 
tual details presented were iden- 
tical, save for one important ex- 
ception, with the celebrated “quad” 
system which the late Woodrow 
Wilson sought, 15 years ago, to ap- 
ply to Harvard’s associate, Prince- 
ton, and which got him “kicked up- 
stairs” into politics. Woodrow Wil- 
son, thorough-going theorist, 
wanted to disband the Princeton 
clubs, that there might be no “un- 
democratic” associations running 
transversely through the  under- 
graduate bodies. The Harvard sur- 
veyors left the shoe on the other 
foot. Their drastic vertical divi- 
sion of the student body needed in 
no wise to disrupt the Harvard 
club system, seen as a_ valuable 
series of horizontal planes upon 
which men of kindred interest meet 
from choice, just as they do in 
after-college life. 

Frank Bolles, a onetime secretary 
of the Harvard Corporation 32 years 
ago, in an article entitled “An 
Administration Problem,” published 
in the Harvard Graduates’ Maga- 
zine, wrote, in part: 


“There is something very ugly 
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in the possibility of a young man’s 
coming to Cambridge, and while 
here sleeping and studying alone 
in a cheerless lodging, eating alone 
in a dismal restaurant, feeling him- 
self unknown, and so alone in his 
lectures, his chapel, and his recre- 
ations, and not even having the 
privilege of seeing his administra- 
tive officers who know most of his 
record without having to explain to 
them at each visit who he is and 
what he is, before they can be made 
to remember that he is a living, 
hoping, or despairing part of Har- 
vard College... .” 


Bulwarks 


Each and every state in the 
Union was asked last week to 
start thinking which one of its 
many schoolboys, which one of its 
many schoolgirls, and which one of 
its many female schoolteachers, are 
most courageous, most heroic, most 
self-sacrificing, most commanding 
(“leadership”) and most patriotic. 
The 48 boys, 48 girls and 48 female 
teachers when finally designated 
are to be honored with American 
Youth and. American Teacher 
Awards by the directors of the 
Sesqui-Centennial International Ex- 
position, provided with traveling 
and living expenses, received at 
Philadelphia on June 28, enter- 
tained until July 5 ‘fon the very 
spot where the stirring events of 
1776 occurred,” then whisked off 
for two days to Washington, 

To facilitate the final choices, 
the directors promised to constitute 
a State Committee of Award in 
each capital, a body of 25 including 
(so far as possible) : 

The state education chief, the 
two U. S. Sentors, two U. S. Rep- 
resentatives, two members of Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s National Advisory 
Commission to the... . Exposi- 
tion, a school superintendent; a 
Rotarian, a Kiwanian and a Lion; 
a Protestant, a Catholic and a 
Jewish clergyman; an American 
Legion man and a Daughter of 
the American Revolution; a club- 
woman, a Woman Voter, a Parent- 
Teacher representative; an adult 
executive each of the Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts and Camp Fire Girls. 

Juries drawn from senior classes 
of capital-city secondary schools 
will select 50 boys and 50 girls 
(anonymously) from all the en- 
tries, to sit as state conventions to 
elect one of each sex from their 
number. The state committees will 
elect the teachers, who will then 
chaperone the chosen boys and 
girls going and coming on _ the 
parade that is to stir them all so 
imaginatively, and so deepen their 
patriotism, “that in future years 
they may be bulwarks of good cit- 
izenship in their own communities 
and in the nation.” 

The Sesqui-Centennial directors 
believed that they had devised “one 
of the finest tributes ever paid to 
the Youth of America,” 
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Bishops Rebuked 


To Senator William E. Borah as 
chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations came a 
protest last week from 110 Protes- 
tant Episcopal Bishops of the U. S. 
against the U. S. ratification of 
the Lausanne Treaty with Turkey. 
The bishops, headed by Bishop 
William T. Manning of Manhat- 
tan, would have no relations what- 
soever with “an avowedly unrepen- 
tant and anti-Christian govern- 
ment which destroyed a million in- 
offensive Christian men, women and 
children,” and still holds “in Turk- 
ish harems thousands of Christian 
women and children.” Certain 
routine Turkish atrocities were de- 
tailed. 

Promptly, suavely Senator Borah 
answered, telling the bishops in ef- 
fect to mind their business: “They 
[U. S. business, educational and 
religious interests in Turkey] com- 
bine in asking that the treaty be 
ratified. They feel it necessary 
for their protection. . . . The lead- 
ing powers have all concluded 
treaties with Turkey.... To re- 
fuse friendly relations with all 
peoples who reject Christianity is 
not only unthinkable as a _ prac- 
tical course for the Government 
to pursue, but I had always sup- 
posed that the great object of 
Christianity in international af- 
fairs was to establish friendly re- 
lations, not only with other Chris- 
tian nations, but with the anti- 
Christian nations, that they might 
be brought in touch with the 
teachings of Christianity and there- 
by be induced to accept its benign 
precepts. ... Are you in favor of 
employing an army and navy to 
effectuate righteousness and jus- 
tice? The only alternative to that 
is to establish the best possible 
treaty relations and friendly inter- 
course, and thus exert such moral 
influence and such moral leader- 
ship as we may.” 


‘Trends 
Worship Journeys. To “know 
something about the channels 


through which others express the 
longing of their souls in worship,” 
Dr. Ernest Bourner Allen of the 
Pilgrim Congregational Church in 
Oak Park, Ill., has devoted recent 
Sundays to “Little Journeys in 
Worship,” has presented to his 
truly tolerant congregation “A 
Morning of Russian Anthems,” 
“Jewish Forms and Music,” “The 
Episcopal Forms of Worship” and 


“A Jewish Passover Song.” 


Missionaries. “Your missionaries 
who come to teach us are gener- 
ally of a type who could not earn 
a living another way and are unfit 


to teach us Christianity, Some of 


them are admirable men, but I 
speak of the average, mediocre in 
mental calibre and unequipped in- 
tellectually to carry on_ the 
work,” said Amherst-educated Count 
Aisuke Kabayama, member of the 
Japanese House of Peers, last week 
as he prepared to travel, via the 
U. S., for the coming Parliamen- 
tary Congress in London. A bap- 
tized member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, he finds good in 
both Buddhism and Christianity. 


Conjugality. Because his wife 
went over to Catholicism, Bishop 
EK. J. Bidwell, Anglican Bishop of 
Ontario, Canada, resigned his see, 
effective May 


Conversion. Queen Marie of 
Roumania, British reared daughter 
of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and 
Gotha and therefore closely related 
to the British reigning house (now 
called Windsor), was brought up a 
Protestant. Her husband, King 
Ferdinand, is a Catholic. Yet their 
five living children were reared in 
the Greek Orthodox faith. Last 
week, according to Bucharest des- 
patches, she joined the church of 
her offspring. 


- . 7 


Bedroom Bibles 


With a band of musical orphans 
and another of Salvation Army 
players to quicken their steps, 
250 young Manhattanites ‘marched 
on Fifth Avenue last Sunday carry- 
ing an average of 28 Bibles apiece. 
They were under the auspices of 
the New York Bible Society, and 
the 7,000 Bibles were presents to 
the management of 53 hotels in the 
metropolis, for distribution in bed- 
chambers. This consignment of 
Bibles brought the number dis- 
tributed by the Society in hotels 
to 77,000. 

The hostelries benefited last week 
included: the Marie Antoinette 
(100 copies), which lately re- 
ceived publicity in the miscegena- 
tive Rhinelander divorce case as 
the rendezvous of the principal 
parties; the Ansonia (400 copies), 
resort of “Babe” Ruth and of 
W. E. D. Stokes; the gigantic 
Pennsylvania (300), well equipped 
stopping-place of collegians and 
suit-and-cloak men; the shady 
little Gregorian (135 copies); the 
antique Park Avenue (200); the 
Stratford House (75), latest favor- 
ite of many a young stage person; 
the Shelton (1,200), luxurious 
abode of wealthier stage persons, 
writers, cinema folk; the obscure 
Touraine* (40); the discreet Hol- 





*Not to be confused with the celebrated 
Touraine of Buffalo, conducted by loquaci- 
ous, ebullient John McF. Howie. 
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ley (100), and an asscertment of 


like the 
Senton, 


less-well-known pensions 
Albert, Alpine, Judson, 
Lucerne, York. 

Habitual travelers wondered how 
all these Manhattan houses had 
happened to be overlooked, in whole 
or in part, by the most active 
bedroom-Bible distributing associa- 
tion of all—the Gideons. They 
could remember scarely one of the 
many chambers or ship staterooms 
they had come to rest in through- 
out the land that did not con- 
tain, on bedside table or in bureau 
drawer, a plain English Bible 
bound in stout black cloth with 
the cover inscription: “This Bible 
is placed in this hotel by the Gide- 
ons,” and pasted inside the front 


cover, these helpful references: 

“If trade is poor, read Psalm 37 ;* 

“If discouraged or in trouble, read Psalm 
126, John 14; 

by you are out of 
brews 12.” 


The Gideons—or Christian Com- 
mercial Travelers Association—have 
been distributing bedroom Bibles 
since 1909. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of copies of Holy Writ have 
they placed where wayfarers might 
find them, and it is with great sat- 
isfaction that they are able to re- 
port that very, very few copies are 
stolen. 

The Association grew out of the 
chance meeting, in a small Wiscon- 
sin town in 1899, of two commer- 
cial travelers who were forced to 
share a room in the crowded 
hotel. Just before they retired, 
John H. Nicholson took his Bible 
out of his valise and asked the 


sorts, read He- 


pardon of S. E. Hill, who had 
got into bed, for a slight delay 
in turning out the light. He ex- 


plained he wanted to read his 
evening’s chapter of Scripture. 


“Wait a moment,” cried Mr. Hill. 
“I’m a Christian, too, and I wish 
you’d read the chapter out loud. 
- It seems strange that, if we were 
Elks or Masons or Knights of 
Pythias, we should be wearing some 
emblem of our order, but as Chris- 
tian traveling men we have no 


way of recognizing each other.” 


Hence the Gideons, who now 
number -scores of thousands, of 
whom Mr. Nicholson was the ac- 
credited founder. Mr. Hill became 
editor of the Gideon Quarterly. 
Non-sectarian, their main object is 
that the members shall be preachers 
of righteousness as they go about 
their daily business. Their in- 
signia is a dark blue enameled 
button showing a white pitcher 
with a flame issuing from its 
mouth, commemorative of the pitch- 
ers with lamps_ inside _ that 
Gideon had his picked band carry 
on the night they sneaked up on 
the encamped Midianites, blew 
their trumpets, smashed their 
pitchers (suddenly revealing their 
lights) and shouted: 

I am the sword of the Lord and 
of Gideon, a ruse that was entirely 
successful. 





*Which says, in part: ... Trust in the 
Lord and do good; so shalt thou dwell in 
the land, and verily thou shalt be fed. . - - 
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Medal 

British scientists look ahead. An 
eminent one—the president of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute— 
last week wrote to Dr. Ales Hrd- 


licka,* curator of physical an- 
thropology in the National Museum 





HENRY HUXLEY 


THOMAS 


Commemorated 


(Washington, D. C.), to notify him 
that he had been honored with 
the Huxley Memorial Medal+ for 
1927 and would be expected in Lon- 
don a year from November to de- 
liver the 1927 Huxley lecture be- 
fore the Royal Anthropological ia- 
stitute. No U. S. scientist save 
Professor William Zebina Ripley 
of Harvard (in 1908) had been so 
honored. It was recognition, grati- 
fying indeed, of Dr. Hrdlicka’s 
whole career, and in particular of 
his earth-circling trip last year 
when he discovered a pure Amer- 
ican Indian type among Asian 
aborigines; noted scattered strains 
of Negrito stock as far apart as 
India, Africa and the Philippines; 
studied tow-headed Negroes in Aus- 
tumbia; found fossils of a new type 
of big ape in the Siwalik Hills of 
Burma; a new place (the Solo Val- 
ley) to dig for remains of the Java 
ape man; two new cave men’s skel- 
etons in the Broken Hill country, 


Rhodesia, South Africa (TIME, 
Nov. 16 et seq.). 

*Pronounced ‘‘Herd-litch-ka.” 

+In memory of Thomas Henry Huxley 


(1825-95), who is probably better known to 
the average U. S. undergraduate today as 
a character in a ribald polysyllabic ditty 
beginning: 

Recent exhaustive researches 

By Darwin and Huzley and Hall... 
than as the biologist who first generalized 
upon the development of ectoderm and en- 
doderm, who “freed British scientific thought 
from its vice of deductive reasoning,’”’ who 
interpreted, clarified, broadened the Dar- 
winian evolutionary hypothesis. 





Polar Pilgrims 


Wilkins. Fairbanks, Alaska, kept 
its radio ear cocked. But after the 
message (TIME, April 12) saying 
that Captain Wilkins and Pilot 
Eielson had brought their freight- 
laden monoplane Alaskan safely to 
earth 560 miles northward at Point 
Barrow, the Arctic air yielded no 
more news of them. 

The Fairbanks operators were, 
however, in constant touch with 
Wilkins’ overland party under Ex- 
plorer “Sandy” Smith. The latter 
had been obliged to leave his com- 
rades encamped some 140 miles 
south of Point Barrow on the Col- 
ville River, while he and an aide 
mushed across the tundra to the 
nearest settlement. He had run 
out of food for the dogs. Soon, the 
encamped ones flashed, the animals 
would have to be shot. Wilkins, 
second-in-command, Major  Lan- 
phier, left behind in Fairbanks, at 
once rushed repairs on the dam- 
aged Fokker Detroiter to send aid. 
Meantime he worried and worried 
about Wilkins and Eielson. 

At last the familiar signal flashed 
in. They were at Circle City, 130 
miles northeast of Fairbanks on the 
Yukon. That they were safe was 
good news, but there was better 
news still. 

The day they flew north from 
Fairbanks, they had reached the 
shore of the Polar Sea with the 
Alaskan still ticking off miles like a 
great grey goose and had bounti- 
ful fuel still aboard. They had 
thought it a shame to land, and de- 
cided on an unscheduled reconnais- 
sance flight due north over the 
seething floes. It was snowing a 
bitter blizzard, but far from shore 
the sun reappeared and they dis- 
tinguished, 7,000 feet below, that 
the smooth sea had changed to a 
white inferno of hummocks—the 
great polar ice-cap in the center 
of which is what geographers call 
“the pole of inaccessibility,” one 
of the objectives for which their 
backers had sent them north. 

On they sped, peering over the 
horizon for some distant rising film 
that would mean land. They reached 
what their instruments told them 
was the approximate point reached 
by Captain Robert E. Bartlett in 
the ice-ship Karluk in 1913; flew 
another hour, whizzing 70 miles into 
a frozen desert never before pene- 
trated by man. When they circled 
back they had seen no land, but 
from their lofty lookout they had 
explored by eye a swath of the un- 
known perhaps 60 miles wide and 
100 long—6,000 square miles of 
“new world.” Returning, they had 
flown far inland before being able 
to identify land beneath them 
through the snow. Gauging their 
position by the shore line, they 
found Barrow and landed with the 
snow drifting waist-high. Blizzards 
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and fog had kept them there six 
days before they could start back 
to Fairbanks. 

Going south again they had not 
navigated (used instruments) but 
had piloted their plane by “famil- 
iar’ landmarks remembered from 
the trip up. A buffeting headwind 
threw their calculations off a lot, 
and when they reached the Yukon 
they were far to the east of their 
course. Eielson had _ recognized 
Circle City; they had descended to 
refuel and pass the night. 

From Circle City to Fairbanks 
was no hop at all next day. Con- 
cerned for “Sandy” Smith and his 
dogs, Wilkins did not rest long 
when he got there, but loaded the 
Alaskan with dogmeat and gasoline 
and prepared to fly back over the 
towering Brooks range (6,000 feet 
and more). A wireless from the 
Colville River announced Smith’s 
return to camp with reindeer meat. 
Wilkins shipped the relief food, piled 
on more gasoline and flew at once 
with Eielson—carrying 3,800 lb, of 
fuel to start supplying the Barrow 
base for their major polar flights. 
The same afternoon he flashed a 
report of their safe landing. 

Amundsen. The Pope blessed 
them and so did the _ elements. 
Premier Mussolini bade them adieu. 
They stood in their linen overalls 
at the cabin windows and their 
chief ordered that the nose ropes 
be cast off. The blunt silvery cigar 
tilted heavenward to an angle of 
45 degrees. Then propellers roared, 
stern ropes were flung off, every 
one waved and up they shot toward 
Italy’s bright blue sky—Colonel 
Umberto Nobile, Lieutenant Riiser- 
Larsen, Major Scott (their English 
pilot), Lieutenant Mercier (their 
French pilot), Norsemen and Ital- 
ians and one young female, Titina 
their mascot terrier—the personnel 
of the good airship Norge as she 
soared above the Ciampino Air- 
drome to begin the first leg of 
her Rome-to-Nome trans-polar 
flight. 

Emperors used to march the Ap- 
pian Way in triumph. The Norge 
soared majestically above it up to 
the Eternal City and set off to fly, 
in 24 hours, a distance that used 
to take Caesar’s legions two months 
of forced marches. She headed out 
over the Mediterranean for Cor- 
sica’s upper tip. Colonel Nobile 
christened her radio with a mes- 
sage to Premier Mussolini—steam- 
ing to visit Italian possessions in 
Africa aboard the battleship Ca- 
vour—that all was well. 

High over the sparkling sea, the 
Norge was a long silver bullet 
as she moved by Marseilles. They 
saw her pass Toulon at 5:30 in 
the evening, droning strongly 
northwestward. 


Among those aboard the Norge 
was a stalwart named Amundsen. 
Despatches did not give his first 
name, simply calling him “young 
Amundsen.” Had he by chance 
been named Roald, confusion might 
have arisen, for ‘‘the’” Roald 


TIME 


Amundsen—“Old Amundsen’* as 
the despatches may yet have it— 
was at Oslo, Norway, being dined 
and wined by his countrymen, in 
company with his fellow explorer, 
the American Lincoln Ellsworth. 
They will join Colonel Nobile on 
the Norge at Spitzbergen and form 
a joint command, 

Byrd. Tom, Dick and Harry 
shook hands in the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard. Tom and Harry went back 
to their respective jobs (Harry is 
Governor of Virginia), and their 
brother Dick went ahead with his 
—getting men and freight shaken 
down, stowed and shipshape aboard 
the S. S. Chantier as she steamed 
from the pier. The freight was 
particularly troublesome, and the 
ship paused overnight off Staten Is- 
land before heading across the 
ocean for Tromso, Norway, where 
Dick—Commander Richard E. Byrd 
—will lay in whatever supplies or 
equipment he still needs for his 
flights next month in the Fokker 
monoplane Josephine Ford pole- 


ward from Spitzbergen, 


Egypt’s Refusal 

From the tomb of Tut-ank-Amen 
and countless other mines. of 
Egyptian treasure there come al- 
most daily, priceless additions to 
the collections of the pitifullv in- 
adequate and overcrowded museum 
at Cairo. For three months the 
Egyptian Cabinet has been trying 
to decide whether to accept $10,- 
000,000 from John D. Rockefeller 
Jr. wherewith to build and endow 
forever a museum adequate beyond 
all dreams, a beautiful and _ safe 
repository, equipped to preserve 
these treasures by every means 
known. to science (TIME, March 1, 
et ante). 

Last week the Egyptian Cabinet 
refused this offer. Mr. Rockefeller, 
patient, let it stand. He had ac- 
cepted a form for his deed of gift 
drawn up by the Egyptian Cabinet 
itself; yet when it was returned to 
Egypt with his signature attached, 
Egyptian political stumbling-blocks 
barred its acceptance. Mr. Rocke- 
feller waits. ... 


Purpose Served 


As it moved through the world 
last week, Death came to a flow- 
ering spot in southern California 
where an old man lay who had 
kept gardens for many years. To 
this old man Death was no super- 
natural thing. He had seen it 
come hundreds of thousand of times 
for his plants when their juices 
were dried up and their stalks with- 
ered. He considered it was just 
a “state of being” that began when 
an organism’s vital principle ceased 
functioning. He regarded himself 





*Aged 53, “‘the’” Amundsen is unmarried. 
But the patronymic is no common one in 
Norway. Possibly “young” and “old” are 
related. 
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as an organism differing from the 
many that he had studied only in 
his complexity. He entertained no 
idea that after his vital principle 
ceased functioning he would begin 
a new, disembodied life as a “soul” 
hovering through the universe un- 
der unearthly, eternal conditions of 
felicity or infelicity. 

Yet he was content. Luther Bur- 
bank, plant wizard, received Death 
at 77 without any last minute de- 
cision to poultice his scientific phil- 
osophy of life with hope for an 
after life. They conducted his fu- 
neral as he had wished, quietly, pri- 
vately, with no religious rites—and 
quoted over him his own words 
about reaching life’s end: “If it has 
been a good life it has been suffi- 
cient. There is no need for an- 
other. Once here and gone the hu- 
man life has served its purpose.” 

Burbank’s purpose was to assist 
Nature to accomplish effects in the 
vegetable world which, left to 
chance, might not have come about 
within time measurable by man. 

He was the 18th of 15 children 
born to a Scotch-English farmer 
of Lancaster, Mass. Crossed in fove 
in his twenties, he turned his back 
upon the girl and went to Califor- 
nia, where he hired himself out to 
farmers until able to acquire land 
of his own at Santa Rosa. In 1881, 
his small nursery business leapt to 
great proportions when a banker 
asked, in the spring, to have 20,000 
prune trees for fall planting. Young 
Burbank bought almond seeds, 
sprouted them, grafted prune buds 
to the sprouts and delivered 20,000 
prune shoots for the banker’s fall 
planting—thus fulfilling an  un- 
precedented order that other gar- 
deners of the day would have called 
impossible. 

But the financial aspect of this 
deal delighted him nowhere nearly 
so much as the plant-breeding ex- 
periment it involved. Back . in 
Massachusetts he had made a be- 
ginning in this line by discovering 
a seed ball of the Early Rose po- 
tato, which rarely bears seed. Con- 
tinued experiments with this seed 
ball’s progeny resulted in the Bur- 
bank potato, which has since spread 
to gardens all over the globe and 
is said to have exerted a greater 
influence on humanity’s food sup- 
ply than any other single plant. 

He dropped the nursery business. 
He performed millions of experi- 
ments in plant-breeding, producing 
—besides thousands of poor varia- 
tious, fruitless hybrids, unfixed 
types and failures—about 150 “cre- 
ations”, of which the most cele- 
brated are the Shasta daisy, thorn- 
less cactus (cattle-fodder), mam- 
moth blackberry, mammoth aspara- 
gus, everbearing mammoth §arti- 
choke and rhubarb, and the Bur- 
bank plum. Perhaps his quaintest 
anomaly was a plant which grew 
potatoes below ground, tomatoes 
above. This and similar freaks he 
did not submit for commercial 
growth. They soon revert to type. 

A plant-breeder’s best fruits are 
his last. Many of the Burbank ex- 





periments—on nuts, forest trees, 
fruits, flowers—were incomplete at 
his death. Only last year he an- 
nounced that he expected the decade 
that lay before hit to be his most 
valuable to society—the fruition of 
work begun 10 and 15 years ago. 
It is 21 years ago that the Car- 
negie Institution awarded him $10,- 
000 a year for ten years to carry on 
his work; 14 years since the Gov- 
ernment turned over to him 7,680 
acres of land. During his last ill- 
ness (heart weakness induced by 
nervous strain and aggravated by 
gastro-intestinal difficulties) he 
bade his gardeners toil on, and 
doubtless they will continue to 
do so, under the direction of the 
chartered Luther Burbank Society. 

Ten years ago he married his 
young secretary, Elizabeth J. 
Waters of Hastings, Mich. There 
were no children. To their home 
have come notables from every 
walk of life and Burbank’s name, 
the most notable in his walk of life, 
has entered every household in 
civilization. Among his ¢losest 
friends were Henry Ford and 
Thomas Alva Edison. His death 
was doubtless hastened by the fu- 
ror that arose when he stated his 
religious views publicly, a_state- 
ment excited by news of Henry 
Ford’s alleged belief in theosophy, 
and inspired by his own belief that 
“the unpardonable sin of man is 
ignorance. . . . There is no salva- 
tion whatever except through 
science,” 


“That’s my work”—said 
Angelo, as he signed his 
Moses. 


“That’s my. work” said 
Stevenson as he put his 
name to Treasure Island. 


“That’s my work” is just 
the idea we have in mind 
when we stamp the 
KNox* name in a hat. 


* 

Knox hats come in varying styles 
to meet the requirements of every 
occasion. The prices range from 
eight dollars for the Fifth Avenue” 
up to forty dollars for the finest 


of beavers. 


KNOX 


THE HATTER 


Fifth Avenue at 40th Street 
161 Broadway (Singer Bldg.) 
Roosevelt Hotel (Madison at 45th) 
Waldorf Asto:ia 
(34th at 5th Ave.) 


MEDICINE 


Hospitals 
Prudent medical students, with 


June term-end in sight, have al- ~ 


ready placed their applications for 
internships with hospitals through- 
out the U. S. Some hospital staffs 
have gained high esteem in the 
medical schools not only for their 
knowledge but, more important, 
their tutoring ability. Such hospi- 
tals are already flooded with appli- 
cations, while most others, gener- 
ally of poor teaching facilities and 
low prestige, will later have to 
advertise and wheedle for interns. 

With this situation the compre- 
hensive tablature of U. S. hospitals 
and hospital service which appeared 
last week, as annually, in’ the 
Journal of the American Medical 
Association, was studied carefully 
by students, faculties and hospital 
staffs. 

Interns. Medical school gradu- 
ates, practically everywhere in 
the U. S. at present, must perform 
at least one year of internship in 
a recognized hospital before being 
acceptable as a practitioner. In 
the hospitals their work is sup- 
posed to be practical, the putting 
into practice of their academic 
knowledge. Their salaries are 
meagre, generally between $25 and 
$30 a month besides board, lodg- 
ing and laundry. Orderlies earn 
$40 to $60 a month and _ keep. 
Nurses get more. But theirs 1s 
a trade, whereas the intern is an 
embryo professional man. He is 
paying in a way for his educational 
contracts with skilled physicians 
and surgeons. 

The intern’s ideal is to learn 
from the esteemed members of his 
staff how to diagnose and treat 
most accurately. The professional 
attitude towards patients, gleaned 
from frequent contacts is also in- 
valuable. Some hospitals require 
rotating services, whereby the in- 
tern has opportunity to deal with 
a wide variety of ailments. Other 
hospitals emphasize various serv- 
ices whereby the intern becomes a 
specialist of sorts and, except for 
the unusual man, remains some- 
what fuzzy concerning the other 
services. Most medical school fac- 
ulties recommend the rotating serv- 
ice for the recent graduate. The 
specialized service is considered ad- 
vantageous for the matured or 
postgraduate student. 

Hordes of medical students year- 
ly apply for internships in hospitals 
justly famed from the work of 
their staffs. But such hospitals 
cannot place even a small fraction 
of the applicants. These rejected 
men and women turn to their next 
choice. Still come rejections, un- 
til the student is faced with the al- 
ternative of entering a hospital so 
poorly rated that his future career 
is endangered, or of waiting an- 
other and ofttimes futile year for 
admittance to a reputable institu- 
tion. Meanwhile he or she does 
some sort of haphazard work to 
earn a living. 


Hospital Procedure. The phi- 
losophy of dealing with patients in 
hospital has long been in flux. One 
attitude, though fairly rare, is to 
consider the patient as an im- 
personal “case.” This physician, 
that physician, this surgeon, that 
surgeon, examines him, gives his 
decision. The patient circulates 
under the eyes, stethoscopes, fingers, 
machinery and knives of the spe- 
cialists. He feels like a piece of 
flotsam. But, importantly, he be- 
comes cured. 

Another attitude is for one of 
the staff specialists to take, or 
pretend, personal interest in the 
patient’s particular case. - To the 
patient’s mind this _ individual 
coordinates all the hospital activi- 
ties towards treatment and cure. 
And in great measure he does so, 
for the patient is at the centre 
of his attention. To aid himself 
he calls on the specialists of his 
group. 

This latter attitude is admirably 
advocated by two papers on “In- 
dividual versus Group Responsi- 
bility for the Care of the Hospital 
Patient” in the current Journal, by 
Dr. Henry A. Christian of Boston 
and Dr. Hugh Auchincloss of 
Manhattan. 

Hospital Census. In 1925 there 
were in continental U. S. 6,896 
hospitals containing more than five 
beds each. The total bed capacity 
was 802,065 of which 629,362 on 
the average were constantly oc- 
cupied. Thus 78% of the available 
beds were always in use. Of the 
estimated national population of 
113,492,720 a bed existed for each 
141.5 persons. This enumeration 
does not include the 34,511 bassi- 
nets or baby cribs, which swelled 
the total number of beds to 836,576. 

Relatively unimportant is the ac- 
tual number of hospitals or even 
of beds. New York had most 
hospitals, 630; California next, 490; 
Pennsylvania, 416. Delaware had 
fewest, 15. In bed (including bas- 
sinets) capacity New York led, . 
120,092; Pennsylvania, 67,984; II- 
linois, 57,784. Nevada had fewest, 
955. 

More important is the ratio of 
population to beds. In this regard 
ratios were: Nevada 1:84.7, Cali- 
fornia 1:84.9, Massachusetts 1:91.7, 
New York 1:96.9, Wyoming 1:102.4, 
Illinois 1:126.7, Pennsylvania 
1:143.6, Delaware 1:165. 

Four states have at least one 
hospital in each of their counties— 
Connecticut, District of Columbia, 
Maine, New Hampshire. The 
counties of Georgia are poorest 
served—68.3% lack hospitals. 

On the staffs of the 6,896 hospi- 
tals were 2,648 professional men, 
1,676 registered nurses and 2,528 
others—various kinds of assistants. 

The intern situation is interest- 
ing: 1244 hospitals used 5,910 in- 
terns; 203 lacked 308 interns of 
need. In face of the scramble for 
internships in Manhattan, 34 hospi- 





A New Encyclopedia 
At a Price 
That Seems Unbelievable 


Think of getting a complete encyclo- 

pedia—a treasury of authentic infor- 

mation and concentrated knowledge 

on 36,000 subjects written and edited 

by eminent authorities—for only $8.50! 
How is it possible ? 


“ERE is an offer so obviously 

H unusual that we want you to 

understand clearly what this 

new encyclopedia is and—equally as 
important—what it is not. 

This is not a cut-price sale of “sec- 
onds” or of “shop-worn copies.” Nor 
is this a closing-out sale of a discarded, 
out-of-date edition. This is the only 
encyclopedia completely written since 
the World War. You will get, if you 
accept this offer, a perfect encyclope- 
dia, fresh from the bindery. “Then,” 
you ask, “what IS the reason for the 
low price of only $8.50?” 

Here it is. The New Universities 
Encyclopedia bears much the same re- 
lation to the larger encyclopedias as 
does the abridged dictionary to the 
massive, 10,000-page unabridged dic- 
tionary. The abridged dictionary elimi- 
nates a great many of the seldom-used 
words that you will find in the un- 
abridged. But what it does contain is 
more than sufficient for the every-day 
use of the average individual. What 
it lacks in quantity of material is more 
than made up in handiness, in useful- 
ness, and in lower price. 

Exactly the same thing is true of 
The New Universities Encyclopedia. It 
includes only five volumes, instead of 
thirty or forty volumes. It is not 
bound as expensively as the elaborate 
encyclopedias are, though the cloth 
binding is good looking and will stand 
up under rough treatment. The paper 
is not as fine, but it is tough and 
opaque, selected because it will resist 
the rub and tear of constant thumb- 
ing. It does not contain as many sub- 
jects, nor are the subjects treated 
exhaustively for scholars—just as an 
abridged dictionary does not contain 
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all the words or as comprehensive defi- 
nitions as the large dictionaries. 

But the 36,000 subjects included in 
the five large-sized 700-page volumes 
will answer practically every question 
which might be asked, and each sub- 
ject is presented as a compressed cap- 
sule of information in which you will 
absorb the essential facts of what you 
want to know easily and quickly. In 
a word, The New Universities Encyclo- 
pedia is a terse, honest, frankly worka- 
day treasury of facts and information, 
designed primarily for use day in and 
day out. 


The New Universities Encyclopedia 
contains a compressed biography of 
every distinguished author, inventor, 
musician, statesman—every celebrity, 
those living as well as those of other 
times. It is an atlas, giving concise 
facts and figures about every conti- 
nent, nation, province, state, city, of 
the world. It is a history, giving the 
essential facts of every great event 
from the earliest known records to the 
Great War and after. In no other 
work will you find such a brief yet 
comprehensive survey of the great 
events of the last decade. It is a book 
of inventions, of sciences, of manufac- 
tures, of arts. Read the articles on 
the automobile, on relativity, on the 
phonograph, and on all the subjects 
which are of every-day interest and 
value to you and all the family. 


The information is modern, covering 
events as late as 1924, presented with 
extraordinary impartiality, based upon 
recent discoveries. In no other work 
of reference will you find so much 
general information, so conveniently 
arranged, so concisely presented, so 
quickly available, and at such a low 
price. 

Ernest Hamlin Abbott, Editor-in- 
Chief of The Outlook, sys, “In most 
cases it will be the first sncyclopedia 
to which I shall turn.’ Mail this 
Coupon To-day. 


IVISION 
Section B, 120 East 16th Street, New York 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 
Book Division—Section B 
120 E. 16th St., New York City 
I shall be glad to receive 
The New Universities Encyclopedia in 
umes. Within 5 days I will send you 
first payment and $2 a month for the 
following. 
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four months 
Or I will return the books within 5 
days at your expense and owe you nothing. 
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tals in the state stated they lacked 
60 to complement their staffs. This 
was the worst state as far as num- 
bers go. Nine states needed no 
more internes than were already 
working. Others needed only one, 
two or three more. 


Axham Dies 


In England last week Dr. F. W. 
Axham died of bronchitis, in his 
86th year. Two days before death 
he whispered haltingly over the 
rales: “Let us forgive. I speak 
generally. For myself I forgive, 
as I hope -to be forgiven.” 

Thus he completed a 15-year un- 
mitigated professional outlawry im- 
posed on him by the General Med- 
ical Council* for sinning against 
its established fiats. 

Dr. Axham was one of the famed 
of British physicians, almost 
adored by the poor whom he at- 
tended without fee. During the 
Chinese war on board an otherwise 
doctorless ship he singlehandedly 
cared for 300 fever-stricken pa- 
tients. For that Queen Victoria 
personally thanked him. 

Some 20 years ago he became 





*Consists of 38 members, 6 elected by the 
profession, 5 appointed by the King, and 
27 named by universities and colleges con- 
ferring medical degrees. Its “disciplinary 
duties” give it absolute powers, as prose- 
ecutor and judge, over all practitioners. 


converted to the remarkable manip- 
ulative surgery of the then young 
Herbert Atkinson Barker,* who 
was not an orthodox surgeon, 
whom the medical profession con- 
temned for “irregular” practices. 
Dr. Axham served as his anes- 
thetist. 

For five years, until 1911, their 
relations were scanned but not dis- 
turbed. That year the General 
Council acted, forced the surrender 
of Dr. Axham’s license, ostracized 
him. He could not practice at all, 
although he could and did continue 
to act as anesthetist for Osteopath 
Barker, who through the years ac- 
quired more and more fame, until 
his knighting. That event gave a 
spurt to the propaganda of laymen 
for the restoration of Dr. Axham’s 
dignities. The press assumed in- 
terest. Parliament heard of the 
case. Yet the General Council re- 
mained obdurate. 

The campaign continued so well 
that three months ago the College 
of Physicians of Edinburgh re- 
stored to him his diploma. Friends 
urged the General Council for im- 
mediate restoration. It might con- 
sider the matter at its next semi- 
annual meeting in June. Last week 
Dr. Axham died in old age, and 
posthumous re-establishment would 
be unprecedented in England. 





*Knighted in 1922 for his astounding 
work with War wrecks. Now in his 57th 
year he makes his home at Alassio, Italy. 
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BRAN, PROTEINS, VITAMINES, SALTS and CARBOHY- 
DRATES of the whole wheat grain—balanced as Nature in- 
tended—Shredded and crisped for thorough digestibility— 


that’s the net of thi SHREDDED WHEAT 


idea. 


Make a habit of eating one two-biscuit meal 


daily. 


it’s many, taste-tempting forms. 


Appetizing, easy to eat—in any of 
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reserves of pep, tones up the entire system. 
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“Hatrack” 


Standing in a dense crowd at 
Lafayette Mall on the Common, 
Boston, an untidy-looking man with 
a bundle of magazines under his 
arm put a 50c piece between his 
teeth, bit it hard and grinned. In 
front of him stood a preacherman 
whom some recognized as Rev. 
Jason Franklin Chase, Secretary of 
the New England Watch and Ward 
Society, guardian of Boston morals. 
Near-by waited a _ distinguished 
gentleman whom some recognized 
as Arthur Garfield Hays, lawyer, 
defender of John Scopes, of the 
Countess Cathcart. And everybody 
stared unfavorably at the untidy 
man with the magazines. He had 
just committed an illicit act. 

Dozens of policemen, thousands 
of witnesses, had seen him do it; 
he too knew that he was guilty. 
He had broken an edict relating 
to decency. No escape was pos- 
sible. Already burly bluecoats were 
nudging through the crowd; while 
the onlookers hooted, mooed, clapped 
and guffawed, they led him off to 
jail. For this coin-biter was H. L. 
Mencken, journalist; by accepting 
the 50c as payment for a copy of 
the green-covered magazine, The 
American Mercury, of which he is 
the editor, he had broken an edict 
which barred that magazine from 
sale in Boston as “indecent.” 

The little scene on Boston Com- 
mon had been most elaborately led 
up to. First Dr. Chase—offended 
by an article called “Hatrack” 
which dealt with copulation in a 
cemetery—had ordered newsdealers 
to remove the American Mercury 
from their stands. Editor Mencken, 
on advice of counsel, determined to 
test the validity of the order. 

So Mr. Mencken went to Bos- 
ton and applied for a _ peddler’s 
license. He was offered his choice 
of two licenses. The first permit- 
ted him to sell bones, grease and 
refuse matter. The second gave 
him leave to hawk anything he 
chose except fish, fruit or vege- 
tables. Mr. Mencken promised not 
to violate these provisions, received 
his license. Arthur Garfield Hays 
telephoned Dr. Chase and asked 
him if he would buy an American 
Mercury if Mr. Mencken offered 
one for sale. It was Dr. Chase’s 
silver coin that Editor Mencken 
popped into his mouth. 

In court, Editor Mencken was 
arraigned on a charge of “selling 
literature tending to corrupt the 


morals of the young,” released on 
a $1,000 surety bond that he would 


appear next morning. True to his 
bond, he stepped into court and 
sat down to listen to the decision 
of Justice James Parmentier. 

“|. . The first inquiry is whether 
the language used in ‘Hatrack’ is 
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COMMEMORATE THE BIG DAY 
WITH AGIFT AS ENDURING AS 
THE LOVE THAT GOES WITH IT 
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HERE is only one answer to any gift- 

question: —Choose the gift that speaks 
the heart of the giver and adequately honors 
the occasion of the gift. 

There are short-lived tokens which say: 
““Good work, my lad!” or “Well done, my 
lady!” 

But no such trivial message is adequate to 
convey the pride and affection of father and 
mother to son or daughter who has con- 
guered a four-year curriculum and qualified 
for a sheep-skin. 

For this Big Moment,_only one kind of 
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gift-eloquence will translate the parental! 
heart. And that is the kind most readily 
found at the jeweler’s, whose gifts, like love 
itself, are everlasting. 

But the selection at the jeweler’s need not 
be expensive. At modest cost, there are ex- 
quisite pendants, signet rings or toilette sets 
for daughter, and gold or silver pocket knives, 
cuff-links or scarf pins for son. 

Or there’s an Elgin watch for each! 

For, of course, Graduation Time is Elgin 
Time. It is more than a coincidence that for 
over half a century the favored graduation 
gift of fond mothers and fathers has been the 
Elgin Watch. 
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c human emotions—of Love, 

ist, satirist, poet, master dramatist, this man’s 
hold you in their spell. Never a “tyellow back” ever 
portrays so perfectly the throbbing heart of true 
his immor- 

what this 

ume holds 


° 
Nothing to Pay Postman 
of 
Hatred, Ambition, Revenge—with 
the sheer beauty, the artistry, the 
grace and perfection of William 
characters—his great lovers, his matchless warriors, 
written, never a best seller ever published that offers 
romance as have the inimitable masterpieces from 
tal plays, 
one _ hand- 
in store for 


. LARGE 
40 Volumes in One 

What author ever ran the gamut 
Shakespeare? Philosopher, humor- 
his craftiest statesmen, his superb women—actually 
one-half the thrills of Shakespeare. No modern novel 
the inspired pen of the great Bard of Avon. Besides 
just think 
some vol- 

you. 


Beautitul MMustrstons 
Story of Shakes 
peare’s Lite 
His Wi 
Introduction te 
Each Play. 
Autbentic Glossary. 


Complete Index of 
Characters. 


An Appreciation on 
the Shakespeare 
Bacon Controversy by 
the Late Sir Heary 
trving 





Such awork 
promisesyou 
a lifetime of perfect diversion. Gripping, thrilling, 
plots, masterful epigrams, impassioned orations, 
magnificently phrased. What characters in fiction 
can approach Shakespeare’s creations in Hamlet, 
the melancholy Dane; Falstaff, the ribald jester; 
Romeo, the impassioned lover; Petruchio, conqueror 
of the shrew; Shylock, the merchant of Venice; 
lago, the dastardly villian? Never the tense situa- 
tions so true to life, as were created by this greatest 
master of all ages. 


Examine this Work at Our Risk 


Here, in this one volume, is the sum total of Shakes- 
peare’s efforts—his complete life’s works. Day 
after day, you can spend your leisure hours ideally 
entertained by this master mind, this sympathetic 
soul who“caught truth and filmed it in imperishabk 
language.”” And what an ideal reference book for 
students this rare volume makes! By all means sec 
it—judge for yourself 

Coupon below brings it for five days free examination. 
If you feel that this book would be a bargain at 
$5.00, send ovr special, limited, introductory price 
—only $1.97. Otherwise, return book and you owe 
us nothing Don’t miss this once-in-a-lifetime 
opportunity. Act 


SEND NO MONEY .%6 ». 


David B. Clarkson Co., 
446 Clarkson Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, all charges prepaid, the 


lition of Shakespeare’s Works, one 
amous Folio edition, unabridged and 
gated; 1173 double-column pages, printed 
on opaque paper ar d mtaining in one magnificent 
flexible regal mar r le ather binding 
that is contained in the, forty-volume edition. @ 
will keep and enjoy this great master’s works for 
five days and then, if I feel this de luxe edition would 
be a bargain at $5.00, I will send your introductory 
price of $1.97 in full payment; otherwise, I will 
return it within five days and owe you nothing. 
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obscene, indecent, impure. ... On 
this matter we are guided by the 
decision in Commonwealth v. Buck- 
ley 200 Mass., 346... . Viewing 
it from every phase, I find that no 
offense has been committed... . 
dismiss the complaint.” 


Jubilant, Editor Mencken picked 
up his hat and went out to lunch- 
eon. He was having lunch that 
day at the Harvard Union. Now, 
long before he had committed his 
offense on the common, long before 
the trial, the loyal students of 
Harvard had planned this luncheon 
in honor of one whom they re- 
garded as a martyr of prudery. 
They were sure that he would be 
convicted. When Judge Parmen- 
tier’s decision reached them, the 
campus took on the electric glory 
that thrills it on days when the 
Harvard football eleven has won 
a match. The huge hall at the 
Union was packed to the doors, 
and though onlv 600 could sit down, 
some 1400 others stood among the 
tables, or craned through the win- 
dows. Professor Felix Frankfurter 
of .the Law School introduced 
Martyr Mencken: 


“We had assembled to condole 
with a martyr. We did not hope 
to greet the martyr vindicated. 
Mr. Mencken has done a dreadful 
and a brave thing.” 

Professor Zechariah Chafee Jr. 
of the Law School told the stu- 
dents to look rigidly to themselves. 
Then Mr. Mencken arose: 


“The reason we attacked this 
poor fool* and ruined him was an 
effort to substitute the courts of 
law for back-alley assassina- 
tion. From now on we are go- 
ing to make these fellows bring 
their charges into the open. 
And they’re easy to beat. We’ve 
just proved that. When you get 
after them, 99% will run, and the 
other 1% is easy picking.” 


After this utterance, Editor 
Mencken presented Harvard Uni- 
versity with the Flag of Mary- 


land (he is a native of Baltimore) 
and the students and professors, 
rising to their feet, tendered him 
the Harvard cheer, three times 
three. Commented the New York 
Tribune. 

“The 
H. L. 


incurable vulgarity of 
Mencken is mixed with a 
considerable amount of business 
acumen. . He has made his liv- 
ing for years by smart jibes at the 
common mind. Nothing is easier 
to write than this form of humor. 


*Dr. Jason Franklin Chase, an ordained 
Methodist preacher, has ever been con- 
cerned with the problems of social reform. 
He was appointed four times delegate to 


the International Purity Federation by 
President Wilson, instigated the fight 
against “dope traffic’ in Boston and has 


been active in the “white slave’ movement. 








He is comnvletely alien to Amer- 
ica... the penny-dreadful of the 
intelligentsia... a professional 
smart-Aleck. .. .” 


Two days later, Editor Mencken 
was informed that the U. S. Post 
Office Department had barred 
from the mails not only the issue 
of the American Mercury contain- 
ing “Hatrack,” but all reprints in 
whatever form. At Farmington, 
Mo., home town of Hatrack and of 
the author of “Hatrack” (Herbert 
Asbury, a member of the staff of 
the New York Herald Tribune), 
Rev. Frank T. Jarnigan exulted: 
“This is one of the greatest moral 
victories Farmington has ever 
won.” He intimated that prayers 
of thanksgiving would be said in 
his church (Methodist) and a con- 
gratulatory message sent to the 
Postmaster General. 


Mayor C. A. Tetley of Farm- 
ington said: “I remember Asbury 
as a boy here, and he seemed like 
any other young chap. I think he 
must have got a little out of bal- 
ance since he left Farmington. 
We resent chiefly the aspersion 
cast on all* the women of Farm- 
ington.” 


Trowel 
At the corner of 14th and F 
Streets, Washington, there stood, 


early in the week, a low wall of 
bricks somewhat jagged at one end. 
President Coolidge approached, took 
a trowel and spread some additional 
plaster with difficulty. “It won’t 
spread well”, he remarked with a 
trace of annoyance. Then he stood 
back to survey the cornerstone he 
had laid, put aside the silver trowel. 


Soon the new $10,000,000 National 
Press Club will rise eleven stories 
high above that cornerstone, with 
a frontage of one entire block. It 
will contain a_ beautiful theatre, 
numerous ground-floor shops, and 
opulent quarters for the 200 news- 
paper correspondents who reside in 
Washington. 


The President surveyed his work 

and found it good, as did many an- 
other. Soon he had delivered an 
appropriate speech (see p. 5), hast- 
ened away. Many persons invited 
to this ceremonv tucked away as 
curiosities their engraved invita- 
tions, each of which was pasted 
upon a lumpy segment of printer’s 
stereotype mat. 
*“Hatrack,” or “Fanny Fewclothes,” is 
described as a prostitute who went to the 
“Northern Methodist Church” of Farm- 
ington repeatedly, but was so_ rebuffed 
by the whole congregation that she al- 
ways returned to her ancient trade. 
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IF YOU HAVE EVER WANTED TO LEARN 


FRENCH, SPANISH, GERMAN OR ITALIAN 










ITH the Pelman method of teach- 

ing foreign languages, it is perfectly 
possible — yes, easy — to learn French, 
German, Italian or Spanish without a 
teacher, entirely by mail. 


Even the pronunciation and accent 
are learned rapidly and correctly by 
means of a remarkable new device. You 
learn to speak fluently, read easily, and 
understand readily — within a_ short 
time, 


A Striking New 
Idea 


Thousands of bk eas tee 


Read This 


GUARANTEE 


Every Pelman Language Course is taught under 
the absolute guarantee that if, after completing 
it, you are not entirely satisfied with your ability 
to read, speak and understand the language your 
tuition will be refunded instantly upon demand. 


(Signed) 


B. C. McCULLOCH, 
President, The Pelmar 
Language Institute, 

New York City, 


excellent Start toward 
learning one or all of 
them! 

It is this remarkable 
fact that lies at the 
basis of the wonderful success that has 
come to the Pelman Language Courses, 
wherever they have been tried. 


Learn as Children Do 
Just like a child learning to speak, you 
do not bother at first about 
grammar. Instead, you learn 
from the very first lesson how 
language itself. 


Here is the revolutionary 
new principle of the Pelman 
Method, in a few words: In 
English, French, 
Italian, Spanish and some 
other European languages 
body of 


, 
German, 


there is a great 
words (reaching up into the 
thousands) which are prac- 
tically identical in all these 
tongues. 

If you were asked to read 
a French, German, Italian, 
or Spanish newspaper, you 
would probably give up 
without making the attempt. 
Yet, as a matter of fact, 
you already know a _ very 
large number of the words 
you would meet with. You 


would most of 
them 


recognize 
“at sight.’’ 


Really, instead of being totally ignorant 
of these languages, you already have an 


Others you would be 
able to guess correctly from the way they 
ta io9 as 

fit in” with the words you know. 


Letters 
Like These 


“I have managed 
during the past 
FEW MONTHS to 
obtain a better 


knowledge of collo- 
guial French than I 
acguired in THREE 
YEARS at school.”’ 

W. D. Cooper. 


“I have spoken 
with Spanish friends 
and made myself 
understood, and 
have understood 
them also, and then 
only about half-way 
through the first 
part.”’ 

F. Cutlerbuck. 

“I am extremely 
gratified at my pro- 
gress. To me it is 
simply amazing.”’ 

E. E. Griffin, 





When you can speak, read and 
understand others readily, then 
— and then only — you get 
the knowledge of grammar 
you need in a new, simple 
way. 


Suppose, for example, that 
you have decided to learn 
French. (The Pelman method 
works just as simply with 
other languages.) When you 
open the first lesson of. the 
Pelman method, you will be 
surprised to see not a single 
word of explanation in English. 
But you soon realize that no 
English is necessary. You 
find that you already know 
enough French words to start 
—and you can easily discover 
the meaning of the unfamiliar 


French words by the way they “‘fit in” with 
the ones you recognize at sight. 

By means of this revolutionary system, 
within a short time you will find yourself 
able to speak a foreign language more flu- 









ently than those who have studied it for 


years in the toilsome ‘“‘grammar first”’ way. 
This is no exaggeration. In England, 
where this wonderful new method was orig- 
inated, tens of thousands of people have 
found that it makes foreign languages aston- 
ishingly easy to learn. In America, this suc- 
cess was at once duplicated. This is by far 
the most practical and sensible way to learn 
French, Spanish, German and Italian. 


Send for Free Book 


A free book, yours for the asking, shows 
you what a real cultural benefit, what a 
wonderful means for pleasure, it is to have 
This 
book actually shows you that you can read, 


another language at your command. 


at sight, a page of the language you decide 
to learn. It shows why it is possible to guar 
antee that you will learn either French, 
Spanish, Italian or German within a short 
time to your satisfaction, or it will cost 
To send for this book places 
you under no obligation. 


you nothing. 
No salesman will 
call upon you. Mail the coupon at once. 

The Pelman Language Institute 


Approved as a rre ndence school under the lax 
the State of New York. 


19 W. 44th St., Suite L-664, New York City 
The Pelman Language Institute 
Suite L-664, 19 West 44th St., 

New York City 


Please send me full information about the Pel 
man Syst f Language Instruction. 
Name 
Address 
City State. 


I am interested in 


French { | Spanish { | German | | Italian 


) 








invites you to 


EUROPE! 


(Sailings in July or August) 


CT as TIME’s representative 
in your city this spring. In 
return for your interest in intro- 
ducing TIME to your friends 
TIME offers you a fully paid 


vacation in Europe. 


TIME is able to give you 
this amazingly gen- 
erous reward for yourefforts through 
a special arrangement with Thos. 
Cook & Son. You will have the 
choice of several trips of which 
TIME especially recommends 


THOS. COOK & SON’S 
*TOUR 352F 


Aug. 21 Lv. New York 
Sail on the S.S. “‘Leviathan” 

Aug. 27 Arr. Southampton 

At London 

At London 

At London 

At London 

At Brussels 

To The Hague 

At Amsterdam 

To Cologne 

Rhine Steamer 

To Lucerne 

At Lucerne 

To Berne 

At Lausamme 

To Paris 

At Paris 

At Paris 

At Paris 

At Paris 

At Paris 

Lv. Cherbourg 

Sail on the S.S. “Geo. Wash- 
ington.” 


24 Arr. New York. 


*The regular price of this tour is $430 


DAUNPON— OO OWNANHWN— 


WRITE TODAY! 


For complete details regarding the 
plan which makes this delightful 
vacation possible write today to 


JOHN SARGENT 


Penton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 





Ostrich 


In a strong iron cage behind a 
wire fence in Franklin Park Zoo, 
Boston, lived George Washington, 
male ostrich: He was not friend- 
ly. Keepers knew that his bleak 
eye, long nose and haughty air of 
breeding had made him many an 
enemy, but they believed that he 
was safe. The cage and fence, 
they thought, would keep scornful 
George from violence. One morn- 
ing last week they found him 
dead. Dreadful marks seamed his 
long throat, marks that made clear 
that the naked hands of a man 
had strangled him. In the cage, 
near his huddled body, they found 
a man’s overcoat, a blood-stained 
handkerchief. The ground in the 
vicinity bore testimony to a fearful 
struggle. 

Two days later police discovered 
and took into custody one Wil- 
liam C. McIntyre, 28, upon whose 
forehead yawned a_ gash. Mr. 
McIntyre identified the  ostrich- 
trampled overcoat as his, acknowl- 
edged that he had been drinking, 
dimly remembered having lately 
taken a beating from some one, was 
astonished, mortified. 


Egg 

At Paris, in the Quartier Latin, 
one Juliana Hastre, young Argen- 
tine singer, was gowning for din- 
ner when a messenger delivered to 
her an egg of prehistoric pro- 
portions, an Easter token from 
her friend Mlle. Van Hong Lu in 
India. Taking the present with her 
to the evening’s revel at another 
friend’s house, Mlle. Hastre_ ex- 
hibited its glossy chocolate sur- 
face and sugary frosting, caused 
mouths to water at the thought 
of sweet liqueurs or sugary stuffing 
within, caused shrieks of horror 
when, cracking the shell, she re- 
leased half a dozen scabrous trop- 
ical cockroaches and a_ vicious, 
adult scorpion, which immediately 
plunged its stinger into her hand. 
While Mlle. Hastre received medi- 
cal aid, friends of Mlle. Van Hong 
Lu loudly denied that she could 
have connived in the hoax, 


Great-Grandmother 


Upon a_ trampled front-lawn 
heaped with furniture—a charred 
bureau, a mattress, some rugs, a 
torn pillow, the kitchen chairs— 
Harold Kronk and family of 
Goshen, N. Y., stood watching their 
house burn down. Almost every- 
thing had been saved; only one 
worry lingered in the minds of the 
Kronks. Where was the baby? 
“He’s up there,” cried Mrs. Harold 
Messinger, 75-year-old grandmother 
of Harold Kronk, great-grand- 
mother of the missing baby, point- 
ing to a window through which the 
smoke streamed in livid grey-green 


MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things” 


waves. She broke the restraining 
grasp of the firemen, of Mr. and 
Mrs. Kronk, dashed up the cinder- 
hot stairs, bent over the b.by’s 
crib. Smoke made her eyes daz- 
zle. She could see nothing in the 
crib, Was it possible that the 
baby had been carried out after 
all? Heat licked at her skirt, 
singed her arms; terrible heat bur- 
rowed jn her eyesockets. No, there 
he was; he lay with his head on 
his quilt, his legs squirming pink- 
ly on his pillow. Great-grand- 
mother Messinger picked him up, 
carried him out, collapsed into the 
arms of Mr. Kronk. Last week the 
Twentieth Century Club of Goshen 
gave her a medal for heroism. 


Eccentric 

The editor of the Manhattan 
Social Register marked for dele- 
tion from that compendium last 
week the name of Mr. McEvers 
Bayard Brown, a descendant of 
the 16th mayor of New York, 
Nicholas Bayard. Death had 
brought to an end the career of 
perhaps the only man who ever 
lived on a seagoing yacht for 36 
years, with steam up day and 
night, yet never sailed away. 

The yacht is the Valfreya, built 
for Edward VII when he was 
Prince of Wales. Mr. Brown, when 
he purchased her, sold another 
yacht (in which he had sailed 
from Manhattan never to return) 
to the Grand Duke Michael of Rus- 
sia. He ordered the Valfreya— 
sleek and opulently resembling 
J. P. Morgan’s Corsair—to steam 
into the little harbor of Bright- 
lingsea, off the Essex coast of 
England. That was in 1890. 

Thereafter, whenever the moon 
was not full, Mr. Brown almost 
daily caused his chef to heat large 
panfuls of gold and silver coins 
as hot as possible on the galley 
stove. The beggars of Brightling- 
sea, anxious to humor his whims, 








Time, The Weekly News-Magazine. Edi- 
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“The old time letterhead is good enough for me!” said old Horace J. 
Gannett, stubbornly. . 


“Plenty”, thought his younger business friend— but he didn’t say so. 





Re Probably the people who do business with you aren’t going to go 

t out of their way to offer you advice about your letter paper. Probably the 

: people you'd like to do business with are not going to give you their reac- 

tions to your stationery, whether favorable or unfavorable. 

~ But—thinking now from their point of view— your stationery is a factor 
of your business which they know intimately. To them it represents the 

) house. It is an appearance. It is a contact. 

- oT Don’t forget that the memory-value of an old style letterhead is far 

f less important than the favorable recognition of an effective new one. Give 

of - . 

k, a thought to your letterhead. Give a thought to your paper, remembering 

that fine business paper is today a substantial symbol of successful business. 

36 

nd If you go that far with us we do not believe we will have much difficulty 

iIt ‘ ; ; ‘ . P 

as in demonstrating that Crane’s Bond enjoys the reputation of being the finest 

i bond paper there is. 
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: ae CRAWNE’S 

he ig € IT HAS A SPONSOR 

In 

iy Ask your Lithographer, printer, or stationer to put your letterhead, checks, statements and contracts upon Crane’s Bond, 

ve, as well as any other business form which reaches the outside public, 


« | CRANE @& COMPANY, inc. DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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was full, he hurled nothing at all. 


Occasionally he wrapped lumps of 
coal in £100 notes ($500) and 
heaved them at submissive heads. 
Countless eyewitnesses testify to 
his evident delight in scorched 
palms and bruised flesh. For many 
years he journeyed often to London 


and personally drew the gold and 
silver which he scattered, from a 
bank which allegedly received some 
$20,000 a week from the admin- 
istrators of his property in the 
U. S. For years a group of Lon- 
don. beggars made pilgrimages to 
Brightlingsea. 

Mr. Brown expended about $4,000 


For The 


Home 


Yacht, Garage, Shop, Factory, 
School, Bank, Church. 


sSTOW— 
Combination Tool 


For Drilling, Buffing, Polishing, Grind- 
ing, Wire Scratch Brush work and 
similar operations. 
Motor—110 V—60 Cyc.—1 ph.— 

144 HP. 1800 
Motor—110 V—60 Cyc.—1 ph.— 
lg HP. 3400 65.00 
Motor—110 - 220 V.—DC.— 
\Y%y HP, 3400............ 65.00 
6.50 
.00 
Wire Scratch Brush—4”.. 2.00 
Grinding Wheel—6” 5 
This handy tool is portable, operating 
from a lamp socket. No Country 
Estate, Yacht Club, garage, church, 
vulcanizing plant can afford to be 
without it. Buffing, drilling, cleaning, 
grinding and finishing can be accomp- 
lished readily. For immediate ship- 
ment from stock. Built exclusively 
by the inventors 


The Stow Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
Binghamton, New York, U. S. A. 








Send for thi: 
Read the legal 


written in story , 
128-page book contains. You can apply this valuable 
 Sinformation eat once in your. daily business 
airs, Whether you erein the selling end of your 
business, or the accounting, production, or financial 
end, law training will be a tremendous aid to you. 
Business needs law trainedmen. There are alsosplen« 
did opportunitiesin the practice of the profession. 
Stady law at home throngs the Blackstone course, 
800f the most prominent legal authori- 
ies in the country, fnclu Chief Justice William Howard 
Taft and Associate Justice rge Sutherland of the United 
States Supreme Court. Course is endorsed by bench, bar, 
leading law schools, gives suflicient in- 
in law to pass the bar fn any state. 
conferred. Students are fur- 
with handsome 25 volume law library 
iy enrollment. joderate 


icdsv- “Blackstone Institute, Inc. [ 
Dept. 84 4753 Gro-{Bivd.. Chicago, Ill, 


appeared in rowboats and caught 
the coins in their bare hands as 
Mr. Brown hurled the bits of gold 
and silver overboard with a shovel. 
If the beggars attempted to use 
gloves, he hurled boiling water 


upon them instead. When the moon 








a month on the upkeep of the Val- 
freya. The 18 men who comprised 
his crew earned their high pay 
and seldom stayed with him long. 
He possessed a large squirt gun 
which he delighted to fill with bilge 
water in the dead of night. Thus 
armed he stole upon sleeping mem- 
bers of his crew, inserted the 
tip of the gun in an ear, pressed 
the plunger. Two private secre- 
taries left him after’ suffering 
this treatment. Mr. Brown crept 
upon a third secretary at night, 
clipped off his mustache without 
waking him, squirted. 

Occasionally he would invite 
newly employed sailors to drink 
with him. As they raised their 
mugs of rum he whacked them in 
the midriff. In winter, he would 
scowl upon the shivering beggars: 

“What do you want, you scum 
of the earth? Money? Tell the 
cook to bring a panful. But 
you shall dive for it today! A 
cold plunge for all of you!” 

Mr. Brown’s antipathy to women 
was such that he very seldom 
allowed them on board, though he 
often tolerated male visitors. To 
one woman who took off her hat 
he cried: “Put it on! Only liars 
take off their hats!” In the awk- 
ward pause which followed, the 
visitor twiddled her thumbs. ‘‘Mad- 
am,” said Mr. Brown, “I do not 
know what your signal means, so 
I cannot answer you.” 

To a pressman who visited him, 
he said: 

“Are you always what you ap- 
pear? Are you not sometimes a 
woman?” 

The visitor described Mr. Brown’s 
appearance as follows: 

“Bayard Brown is a man of 
about the average height, as ele- 
gantly dressed that night as he 
ever was for an Easter Sunday 
stroll on Fifth Avenue. His figure 
is rounded but his clothes fitted 
perfectly. 

“His iron-grey hair was brushed 
straight up from his broad, hand- 
some forehead, and his iron-grey 
beard came to a _ round _ point 
beneath a chin well formed and 
determined. 

“His eyes were the alert grey 
eyes of an up-to-date New York 
business man. His hands were 
white, soft and well cared for. 
When he spoke his voice was un- 
usually pleasant, his accent that of 
a cultivated and polished New 
Yorker.” 

The fact that Mr. Brown was 
never molested or restrained by 
the local British authorities is 
allegedly accounted for by his 
very large contributions to all the 
local charities. Last week many 
flags in the vicinity were flown at 
half mast in his honor. Alleg- 
edly, he realized that he might 
some day be restrained as insane 
and therefore kept steam up at all 
times, ready for instant escape. 
His wealthy Manhattan cousins, 
R. F. and W. B. Cutting, long 
ago evolved a formula for dealing 
with pressmen, declared themselves 
“ignorant of Mr. Brown’s plans.” 
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Macready Out 


Last week one of the nation’s 
best fliers folded his wings and set- 
tled himself for keeps on a com- 
fortable perch. Lieutenant John A. 
Macready,* U. S. Army, decided not 
to accept an order transferring him 
from McCook Flying Feld (Dayton, 
Ohio) to France Field, Panama, but 
to resign from the Air Service and 
from aviation in general, and be- 
come a salesman for the Delco 
Light Co. (General Motors sub- 
sidiary). His resignation took ef- 
fect while he was in the midst of 
one of the performances that his 
high reputation. 

People who believe that Heaven 
is located directly above earth 
at the top of the sky can only con- 
clude that John A. Macready has 
been, in the flesh, nearer to the 
pearly gates than any other living 
man save one; than any man not 
living, save for the few notable ex- 
ceptions of people who ascended in 
fiery chariots, on an eagle’s back 
and the like. In 1921 he brought 
his plane down out of the invisible 
firmament with the barographs reg- 
istering 34,509 ft.—that year’s 
world record. His greatest rival 
during the next two years was Sadi 
Lecointe, the Frenchman, who crept 
just a few hundred feet higher 
than Macready both years. In 
1924, Macready’s barographs one 
day registered 43,000 ft., but this 
height was not certified officially, 
and in October of that year Le- 


cointe’s countrymen, Calliso, set a 
mark of 39,357 ft., which has stood 
as the official record ever since. 

Last week, at the very moment 
of becoming a civilian, Macready 
was towering over Springfield, Ohio, 
with one barograph frozen fast 
above 37,000 ft. and another so 
frosted he could not read it, making 
a last effort (the second within that 
fortnight) to bring the record to 
the U. S. 

His engine went dead (no gas). 
He coasted all the way to earth in 
a 20-mile spiral (“longest glide in 
the history of aviation”). Then he 
awaited the official reading of the 
barograph that had kept func- 
tioning. 

During his nine years of Army 
flying, Macready contributed much 
to aviation, especially on altitude 
work—temperatures, climbing de- 
signs, pilot’s clothes. With Lieu- 
tenant Oakley G. Kelly, he set a 
non-stop flight record of 36 hours; 
and flew from San Diego, Calif., to 
Indianapolis. 


*Pronounced, by this Macready, ‘‘Macray- 
dy.”’ 
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1im N matters affecting personal 
on, taste, young men of today bow 
a to no one else’s judgment. These 

%, substantial business men of to- 
leo a morrow know what they want— 
e : and get it. 
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come letters expressing confidence 
in Smith Bonds and satisfaction 
with Smith service 


NN and women in 48 states and 33 foreign 

lands now own First Mortgage Bonds sold by 
The F. H. Smith Company. Here are extracts from 
a few of the many letters we have received from 
distant points, revealing the confidence in which 
wr Bonds are held by investors all over the 
world. 


From Alaska: “Permit me to say a word in ex- 
pression of complete satisfaction experienced in the 
purchase of bonds from your house by mail. Your 
methods of doing business are clear and accurate.” 
From Czecho-Slovakia: “I am more than 
pleased with the conduct of your house and the 
protection given to your clients. Distance offers no 
handicap to your service.” 


From South Africa: “The purchase of a bond 
from you was made quite as conveniently from this 
distance of about 10,000 miles via the mail route as 
if I had been in Washington.” 

From China: “Your long history of safety gives 
one a feeling of assurance that is not at all diminished 
by the ten thousand milesintervening between your 
office and my domicile.” 

Current offerings of our First Mortgage Bonds give 
you the liberal yield of 7% with the protection of 
safeguards that have resulted in our record of no 
loss to any investor in 53 years. 

Smith Bonds are sold in $1,000, $500 and $100 de- 
nominations, outright or by payments extended 
over 10 months under our Investment Savings Plan. 
Every payment earns the full rate of bond interest. 
Thus, if your savings average $10, $20, $50 or more 
a month, they may be invested safely at 7%. 





Send your name and address on the form below for 
our booklets, “Fifty-three Years of Proven Safety” 
and “How to Build an Independent Income.” 


THE F_H. Situ Co. 


Founded 1873 
Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 

582 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Philadelphia Albany Pittsburgh Boston Minneapolis 
NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 53 YEARS 
EE 
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Current Situation 


The current situation remained 
static during the week. The aver- 
age level of industrial stocks 
scarcely budged over the previous 
week’s. Rails made a trifle better 
showing. Investors seemed mark- 
ing time for a clearer prognosis 
of conditions. 

Tardy spring has clouded the 
field. Motors and steel continued 
to produce highly, though steel 
plants, it seems probable, will close 
a few ovens in the near future. 
Motors makers still wait to study 
spring sales. 

Generally consumers of all lines 
seem cautious. 


The St. Paul 


The latest investigation of the 
bankruptcy a year ago of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee Railroad (the St. 
Paul) opened in Manhattan last 
week under the presidency of 
Frederick I. Cox of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. For the 
Commission, Walter L. Fisher of 
Chicago was special counsel. 

The I. C. C., stirred up by the 
St. Paul’s creditors,* seeks to learn 
why, how and with what benefits 
the road three and a half years 
ago leased the 96-mile Chicago, 
Milwaukee & Gary belt line and 
the Chicago, Terre Haute & South- 
eastern. 

The St. Paul has claimed a sav- 
ing from these two leases at $2,- 
042,018.41. This Field Supervisor 
W. H. Carleton of the I. C. C.’s 
bureau of accounts flatly denied; 
asserted that his corps of 50 ac- 
countants had discovered’ great 
overestimates of profits and some 
irregular bookkeeping, that actual- 
ly the St. Paul has lost $403,- 
210.19 on the leases.+ This learned, 
Commissioner Cox called for other 
witnesses. 

Percy A. Rockefeller was the first 
important one. He is now middle- 
aged (48), very tall, indeed taller 
than his deceased father, William, 
his cousin, John Davison Jr. (four 
years younger), or his revered 
uncle, John D. Sr.** Spectators noted 
his heavily tanned and freckled 
complexion, his horn-rimmed spec- 
tacles in their gold frame, his 
slanting forehead, his meticu- 


*Chief creditors are the Guaranty Trust 
Co. and the U. S. Mortgage Co. of Man- 
hattan. 

+Railroad accounting is simple and pre- 
cise. The I. C. C. fixes charges and costs 
(adjusted on occasions) for the most 
minute of railroad operations. 

**He is 87. His brother, William, died 
in 1922, aged 81, five months before his 
son, William Goodsell, died. Thus William 
Rockefeller’s vast business enterprises de- 
scended to Percy A. His favorite was 
the St. Paul, 150,000 of whose shares he 
once held, although at death he had cut 
these to 50,000 or 60,000 because of the 
Federal income tax. His business philoso- 
phy was to vary his holdings frequently. 
Percy A. Rockefeller remains the only mem- 
ber of the Rockefeller family directly ac- 
tive in business. He is a Yale graduate, 
his cousin a Brown; he an Episcopalian, 
his cousin ea Baptist. 


lously parted hair. He answered 
questions for the most part readily, 
always frankly, in a mild, almost 
diffident voice. One trick of his 
amused the attendants. He pinches 
his lips between thumb and fore- 
finger every time he must reflect 
for a phrase. 

His testimony indicated that he 
now owns very little stock of the 
St. Paul, had resigned as a direc- 
tor after the leasing (at his recom- 
mendation) of the two short roads 
in question, had taken a director- 
ship in the puny belt line chiefly 
to get free pass privileges on other 
roads,* believed the St. Paul 
profited from the leases, knew of 
no scandal, 

Confusing to the minds of 
many was the $300,000 lease 
brokerage fee paid jointly to Ben- 
jamin L. Winchell of St. Louis 
and Samuel Pryor of Manhattan. 
Mr.. Pryor put his $150,000 split 
into the Owenoke Corporation, of 
which he, Percy Rockefeller and 
Frederick B. Adams are_ equal 
partners, to complete (according 
to Perey Rockefeller’s testimony) 
his capital share thereof. The 
implication was that Percy Rocke- 
feller, who had recommended the 
leasing, had personally profited by 
$50,000, the partnership third of 
Mr. Pryor’s brokerage fee. “But 
only in a sense,” hearers of the 
admission were good enough to 
whisper to one another. 

After Percy Rockefeller was ex- 
cused, came President John Mc- 
Hugh, made a St. Paul director 
in 1928, why he did not know. 
He enlightened the investigators 
not one whit. 


Notes 


Gasoline Tax. Last year four 
states (Illinois, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, New York) assessed no 
taxes on gasoline. The 44 other 
states collected $146,028,940 (83% 
more than in 1924, 450% more 
than in 1923), averaging 2.26c a 
gallon, $9.22 a car, according to a 


(Continued on p. 34) 





*The Clayton Act forbids railroads issu- 
ing passes to others than railroad direc- 
tors and officers. 


If YOUR business NEEDS 
another ExecutivemRead THIS 


Until recently head of small manufacturing 
company. Knows financial management 
and organization, sales, purchases, handling 
men, etc. Executive big company 17 years. 
Fair mixer. Two years law. Commercial 
and character references. Will go anywhere, 
do anything, salary or commission. Initial 
remuneration less important than oppor 
tunity. Compensation easily agreed upon if 
prospects good. Small investment later. 
Full particulars cheerfully furnished. Box 
322, care TIME, Penton Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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QUIZ 





Read every department of TIME 
except this Quiz. Then turn back 
to page 33. Quiz yourself. To do 
well, you must correctly answer at 
least 80% of the questions. 


1) During the present session 
of Congress what important point 
of difference has existed between 
Democrats and Republicans? (See 
THE CONGRESS.) 


2) “Bully! But it hardly seems 
fair to send you off so soon.” Who 
said to whom? (See THE CaBI- 
NET.) 


3) What U. S. razor man 
strives for a market in Germany? 
(See BUSINESS & FINANCE.) 


4) Who told 110 Protestant 
Episcopal Bishops, in effect, to 
mind their business? (See ReE- 
LIGION.) 


5) Tom, Dick and Harry shook 
hands in the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 
How were they related? (See 
SCIENCE. ) 


6) Because his wife went over 
to Catholicism, what did the Ang- 
lican Bishop of Ontario do? (See 
RELIGION. ) 


. 


7) Approximately how much 
profit for Ford per car? (If you 
come within $5 of the right 
amount, answer counts correct.) 
(See BUSINESS & FINANCE.) 


8) Who (in actual history) sur- 
vived the Custer massacre? (See 
CINEMA.) 


9) In what capacity is Thomas 

Henry Huxley best known to 
ribald undergraduates? (See 
SCIENCE.) 


10) Name General Leonard 
Wood’s main backer in 1920. (See 
THE CABINET.) 


11) What rich American was 
named by Sir John Lavery as 
abstaining from liquor? (See Po- 
LITICAL NOTES.) 


12) Editor Mencken presented 
what to his Harvard disciples? 
(See THE PREss.) 


13) Reared in the Greek Ortho- 
dox. faith were the five living chil- 
dren of what Protestant and what 
Catholic? (See RELIGION.) 


14) Why did the model for the 
— War Mothers mourn? (See 
ART.) 


15) What excuse was given by 
Britisher Mills when drubbed at 
court tennis by Jay Gould in 1907? 
(See Sport.). 


Europe 


Consistent leadership 
and unigue facilities in the 
travel field—100o0fficesdistributed 
thréughout Europe—a compe- 
tent official at your command at 
every important port and rail- 
road station — all this enables 
us to render you a service that 
stands unchallengeable. 
—Itineraries for individual travel at any 
time, embodying your own particularaims. 


—A series of escorted tours with wide 
range of routes and departure dates. 


—Spring tours via the Mediterranean 
April 21st, May 12th and May 29th. 


—Large selection of popular tours by the 
comfortable new Third Cabin Services, 


—Cruises to North Cape, Norwegian Fjords 
and Northern Capitals. 


—Annual Summer Cruise around the Medi- 
terranean on the S. S. “ California”’— 
July Ist to August 31st. 


Steamship Tickets by all Lines 


COOK’S TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES 
GOOD EVERYWHERE 


Europe by Motor 


Most complete facilities for arranging motor 
car tours at any time. Highest type cars only. 


Agents for principal Air Services. 


NOTICE: During April Cook’s Head Offices in 
London will be transferred to Berkeley Street, 
| Piccadilly, London, W 1. 


1927 


Cruises Supreme 
Around the World 


via the 


Southern Hemisphere 


on the Famous Cunarder 


“ FRANCONIA” 
Sailing from New York 
January 12, 1927 


To the Mediterranean 
on the White Star “Ship of Splendor” 
“HOMERIC” 


Sailing from New York 
January 22, 1927 


Full particulars on request 


THOS. COOK 
& SON 


585 Fifth Avenue New York 


Philadelphia Boston Chicago St. Louis 
San Francisco Los Angeles Toronto 
ontreal Vancouver 
































































One Hundred and 
Fifty Years Ago 


THE DECLARATION OF INDE- 
PENDENCE ahd the Signature of 
JOHN HANCOCK inscribed on that 
Momentous Day—July 4, 1776—will 
live through the ages. 


Any American, or anyone interested 
in America, can get a faithful facsimile 
copy of the Declaration,—which con- 
tains the famous John Hancock signa- 
ture and that of Fifty-Five other Im- 
mortal Americans who took their lives 
in their hands and pledged their for- 
tunes to the Independence of the 
Colonies. 


A splendid reminder of early struggles, 
to be framed and placed where all may 
behold it. 


Inquiry Bureau 


Be ae ee 


TON. MASSACHUSET 


197 Clarendon St. Boston, Mass- 


O8e% is the normal 
Blood Temperature 
Safeguard your familys 
heath by keeping a 


Tycos 


Fever 
Jhermometer 
in the Home 
/fyour Dealer cannot supply You, Write 
Tavlor /nstrument Companies 
110-172 Church St: 
Tycos Building , Toronto. 


There's a Tgpas or Taylor The rmometer for Every Purpose 





TOURS DIVISION~ 
110 E.¢42"°S8ST. _ Rear netety . 


Food ac Tools 


BRAINY MEALS make brain 
work easy, produce strong 
nerves, strong eyes, presence 
of mind, ore force, ambition. 
USCLE MEALS build firm 
tissue, OTHER FOODS are 
cleansing and radiate clear 
complexion and vivacity. 
4 r FOODS produce 
Pe = iStin~ —- nervousness, shyness, 
Shei Ar constipation, heart 
complaints sex troubles, DISEAS d age, death. Student 
writes:—‘‘ Have been makin ae the money traveling. 
No strength to do this before.” **Tonsils saved, joints re- 
duced, tumor dissolved, eyesight restored.” 


Educational Booklet 10c. BRINKLER SCHOOL OF 
EATING, Dept. 64, 131 West 72nd St., New York. 
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16) Who plays “Little Butter- 
cup” in H. M. S. Pinafore? (See 
THE THEATRE.) 


17) Pronounce the surname of 
Dr. Ales Hrdlicka. (See SCIENCE.) 


18) Name the leading U. S. 
Bible-distributing society. (See 
RELIGION.) 


19) For what U. S. city do the 
“Indians” play baseball? (See 
SPORT.) 


20) “It won’t spread well,” said 
President Coolidge. To what did 
he refer? (See THE PRESS.) 


21) Last week an abdicated em- 
peror died. Of what nation? (See 
MILESTONES. ) 


22) About how many francs to 
the dollar last week? (See FRANCE.) 


24) On what battlefield was 
General Byng the hero? (See 
COMMONWEALTH.) 


25) What tenor, jubilant, ban- 
queted friends? (See MILESTONES.) 





BUSINESS 
(Continued from page 32) 


Department of Agriculture report 
last week. 


Ford’s Year. By the Ford Motor 
Co.’s report for 1925, published last 
week, assets were $742,913,568; 
surplus, $622,366,893; motorized 
units produced, 2,103,578 cars. 
Henry Ford, I:rs. Ford and son 
Edsel B. own practically all the 
172,645 shares. Estimates of their 
profits range from $547 to $666 a 
share, $45 to $55 a car. 


Gillette v. Rothschilds. A few 
weeks ago in Germany King C. 
Gillette (U. S. safety razors and 
blades) paid double price for stock 
of two German blade-makers whose 
sales have cut enormously into his 
toreign markets. He thought he 
had control. Last week up spoke 
the Rothschilds, bankers. They had 
financed these manufacturers and 
still own 53% of the stock. The 
next stockholders’ meeting will de- 
cide the conflict. 








MILESTONES 





Born. To Giovanni Martinelli, 
famed tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera, Manhattan, and Mrs. Mar- 
tinelli, a daughter, Giovanna (8% 
lb.). Her sister Bettina, 10, and 
brother Antonio, 8, were also born 
in the U. S. Signor Martinelli, 
jubilant, banqueted friends. 


Engaged. John Chipman Farrar, 
editor of the Bookman, author of 
Songs for Parents, The Magic Sea 
Shell, ete.; to Miss Margaret Peth- 
erbridge, cross word puzzle editor 
of the New York World, co-author 
of the Simon and Schuster cross- 
word puzzle books, daughter of 
H. W. Petherbridge, treasurer of 
the National Licorice Co. of Brook- 
lyn. He and she graduated, in 
1919, respectively from Yale and 
Smith VUolleges, and both joined the 
staff of the World soon afterward. 
He left the World to edit the Book- 
man in 1921 and was made a gen- 
eral editorial adviser to its pub- 
lishers, George H. Doran & Co. 
last year. He has collaborated 
with Stephen Vincent Benét upon 
two plays, both produced in 1924. 


Married. Joseph Pulitzer, pub- 
lisher of the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch and secretary of the New 
York World, second son of the late 
famed publisher, Joseph Pulitzer; 
to Miss Elizabeth Edgar, at St. 
Louis. 


Married. Josephus Daniels Jr., 
son of the onetime Secretary of 
the Navy and present editor of 
the Raleigh (N. C.) News and Ob- 
server; to Miss Evelina Foster 
McCaulev, at Nashville, Tenn. 


Married. Miss Leila Madeline 
Asser, only daughter of Governor 
and Lady Asser of Bermuda; to 
one John Duncan Miller of Knuts- 
ford, Cheshire, England. The Lord 
Bishop of Bermuda performed the 
service. Among the bride’s four 
infant attendants was Sandy Ram- 
say, only son of Lady Patricia 
Ramsay (“Princess Pat”). 


Married. Edward W. Browning, 
51, wealthy Manhattan realtor, 
famed Cinderella man; to Frances 
Heenan, schoolgirl. 


Died. Dr. Max Kahn, 39, dis- 
coverer of “intarvin,” a remedy for 
diabetes; at Beth Israel Hospital, 
Manhattan, where he was Director 
of Laboratories. 


Died. Signor Giovanni Amendola, 
48, leader of the Italian constitu- 
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tional party [“the Aventine Oppo- 
sition” (TIME, Aug. 3, ITALY)]; at 
Cannes, France (see p. 14). 


Died. The abdicated Emperor 
Choék of Korea, 52, known since the 
annexation of Korea to Japan 
(1910) us Prince Yi, head of a 
dynasty which reigned in Korea 
from 1892, detested and unrecog- 
nized by Koreans for having signed 
the annexation treaty and permitted 
his son, “Prince Yi Jr.” to marry 
the Japanese Princess Nashimoto; 
at Tokyo. The baby son of the 
Princess died inexplicably, last 
year, while she was visiting in 
Korea. It was _ suspected that 
Korean patriots poisoned him. 


Died. Washington Ellsworth 
Lindsey, 63, third Governor of New 
Mexico (1917-19), able lawyer; at 
his home in Portales, N. M., after 
shooting himself. (Ill health.) 


Died. Henry Miller, 66, famed 
U. S. London-born actor, producer, 
theatre owner, director and occa- 
sional playwright; in Manhattan 
of pneumonia. 

His son, Henry J. Miller, now 
serving a ten months’ jail sentence 
at Santa Ana, Calif., for violating 
the Narcotic Law, said: 

“It is a singular thing that on 
the same day I entered this jail I 
received a telegram from my 
father’s agent advising me that he 
would not be able to open his new 
play, A Stranger in the House. 
What a ghastly coincidence it is that 
the play should have such a name. 
I am the stranger in my father’s 
house, but he never cast me out, 
despite long years of my social 
disgrace. God bless his soul! 

“Father had not written me in 
years. But he never lost interest 
in me, for his remittances reached 
me every month. He told me once 
he felt like turning on the gas for 
being responsible for my coming 
into the world. Because of the re- 
morse I had brought him, I decided 
to kill myself. I tried, but sur- 
geons saved me.” 


Died. Gustave Geffroy, 71, Pres- 
ident of the Goncourt Academy; 
in Paris. (See FRANCE, “Clemen- 
ceau Speaks,’’) 


Died. McEvers Bayard Brown, 
76, eccentric U. S, sea-hermit; on 
board his yacht, Valfreya, off the 
Essex coast; after a stroke of par- 
alysis (see p. 28). 


Died. Luther Burbank, 77, first 
horticulturalist, at his home in 
Santa Rosa, Calif., after several 
weeks’ illness. 


_ Died. Dr. F. W. Axham, 85, med- 
ical “outlaw” and cause of bitter 
controversy among physicians; in 
London of bronchitis (see p, 24). 
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| AT YOUR SERVICE 





A permanent staff of over a thou- 
sand individuals trained in the ex- 
amination, analysis and appraisal 
of public utility, industrial and com- 
mercial property. 


ea 


The experience and statistical data: 
accumulated in the making of over 
35,000 appraisals. 


iteneninanel 


An executive staff of valuation en- 
gineers with many years of experi- 
ence, individual reputations, and 
broad conceptions of all elements 
entering into valuation work, who 
control, direct and supervise each 
appraisal engagement. 


a ee 


An organization which enjoys the 
universal confidence and recognition 
of Insurance Companies, Financial 
Houses and the Investing Public. 


oD 


The American Appraisal Company 
is exclusively an investigative and 
valuation organization. It does not 
buy, sell, build, operate or finance 
property. Its findings are unassail- 
able from the standpoint of disin- 
terestedness or competency. 


The American Appraisal Co. 
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A Folder is 


But 2a 





iS a firm, durable 
expansible container, 


that never slumps down in the 
file-drawer, but stands erect, 
with the index-tab always in 
plain view; holds three or three 
hundred letters with equal 
facility; is easy to remove or 
replace in the file; holds small 
papers as well as large, with 
never a chance that they will 
become lost or mis-filed; saves 
time daily in filing and finding 
papers; improves instantly the 


efficiency and appearance of 


the drawer. 

An ordinary folder lacks all 
of these advantages. It is 
only a folder, and was never 
intended to contain many 
papers, or for continued use. 
Your own files will show the 


need of something better for 
your heavier correspondence. 


You will know what REAL Filing 
is, the minute you install a trial lot 


(say 50 or 100) of 


Bushnell’s VERTEX 
File Pockets 


to replace the bulkiest of your 
present folders. 


But first try a single sample, 
without expense or obligation. 
The coupon below will bring 
it. 

—_——— Oo Te. CC 
Please send for examination and trial a 
free sample of Bushnell’s Paperoid “VER- 


TEX” File Pocket, as described in April 
19 TIME. 


Dhaene SE BIG. co dn ccccesstcenceeoncsaces 


BRIO. 0 000006 0006000000000000008008008 
Name and Position of Person Inquiring .... 


Letter Size or Legal Size Desired? .......... 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. N. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


925 Filbert Street 
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Gould Out 


Last week an item concerning 
Jay Gould, for 19 years the world’s 
court tennis champion, appeared on 
the front -pages of several metro- 
politan newspapers. The story of 
his life and his athletic successes 
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JAY GOULD 
“Athletes die twice” 


was recounted with much pictur- 
esque detail, prefaced by the sad 
particulars of his recent and dis- 
astrous illness. His photograph 
also—a plump, animated, swarthy 
face with a short mustache and a 
very round high forehead—was 
published near the _ stock photo- 
graph of Henry Miller, the actor 
(see MILESTONES), who had died 
on the same day. 

A closer scrutiny revealed that 
Mr. Gould was not dead. Far 
from it. He had merely defaulted 
his U. S. and international court 
tennis titles to Charles Suydam 
Cutting* because, as the result of 
a bad attack of influenza, his 
muscles were so stiff that he could 
not play in the challenge round of 
the national court tennis tourna- 
ment at the Racquet & Tennis club. 
The funereal tone of the news- 
paper notices merely emphasized a 
statement made by a wise man that 
“athletes die twice—once when 
Death takes them and once when 
they retire from sport.” 


In 1906, at the age of 17, Jay 
Gould won the national court ten- 
nis championship from Charles E. 
Sand. He became the sporting 
sensation of the decade. He went 
abroad to get a match with Eustace 
H. Mills, champion of England, 
who did not want to play him at 
all, for he had heard the laconic 





*A member of Theodore Roosevelt’s re- 
cent Ovis poli hunting party. 








comment of Major Cooper Key that 
“America has put the brains of a 
veteran into a youth of 17.” Public 
sentiment forced Mills into the 


match and he won. Jay Gould re- 
turned to the U. S., entered Co- 
lumbia, was elected captain of the 
freshman track team, led his class 
to triumph over the sophomores in 
the annual class rush, waited on 
table and shined shoes (as an in- 
itiation rite). In 1907 he beat 
Vane H. Pennel for the right to 
play Mills again, and after one of 
the hardest court tennis matches 
ever played in England (it lasted 
two and a half hours) he won 
the world title, five sets to three. 
Mills said that he had lost be- 
cause of cramps. From that day 
Mr. Gould has dominated court 
tennis. No amateurs and very few 
professionals could even give him a 
game. He will still compete in 
doubles matches. 


“Play Ball!” 


A onetime monarch last week 
ascended what used to be called his 
throne. But while it may be shown 
that the youth of the nation no 
longer tenders baseball prime alle- 
giance, fathers and grandfathers, 
uncles and great uncles, and prob- 
ably lots of older brothers and 
cousins and perhaps some female 
relatives, still believe in the dia- 
mond as the centre of national 
sport. They turned out by the 
thousand in various sections of the 
country to see the first balls of the 
year pitched in National and Amer- 
ican League parks—to see: 

The “Dodgers” (Brooklyn) play 
the “Giants” (New York); _ the 
“Braves” (Boston) play the “Phil- 
lies” (Philadelphia) ; the “Pirates” 
(Pittsburgh) play the “Cardinals” 
(St. Louis); the “Cubs” (Chicago) 
play the “Reds” (Cincinnati). 

Those, as even the younger gen- 
eration knows, are the National 
Leaguers. In the American League, 
the “Yankees” (New York) met 
the “Red Sox” (Boston); the 
“Athletics” (Philadelphia) met the 
“Senators” (Washington) ; the “In- 
dians” (Cleveland) met ‘the “Ty- 
gers” (Detroit); and the “Browns” 
(St. Louis) met the “White Sox” 
(Chicago). - 


Lacrosse 


Swatting their visitors about the 
head, neck and shoulders, wobbling 
their netted sticks in that peculiar 
fashion invented by the Indians but 
copied to perfection by clever pale- 
faces, flirting the hard little ball 
hither and yon over the field and 
running, running, running at a pace 
too fleet and steady even for fit 
Britishers, the Swarthmore College 
(Swarthmore, Pa.) lacrosse players 
last week plunked home 11 goals 
to 8 plunked by an invading com- 
bination from Oxford and Cam- 


bridge. Surprise and delight were 
universal. Just previously, the- 
formidable British dozen had 


crushed Pennsylvania. 
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Have You Seen the New 


HARPERS Magaziner 


Perhaps you are one of our most constant readers. Perhaps you are one of 
the 40,000 new friends we have made in the past few months. There is a chance, 
however, that you have not yet discovered for yourself the brilliance, the vigor, 
the unexpectedness of the new Harpers Magazine. 


The May number, for instance, explains happily the enthusiastic exclama- 
tion that you hear on all sides—“Have you seen the new Harpers?” This 
number, with its balance of important subjects, presented in a manner that is 
fearless, unforeseen, alive, by writers who know and fee/ what they are writing 
about, is typical of the magazine that you cannot get along without. 


week 

1 his 

own In the May number you will find— 

. no 

alle- Transatlantic Economics 

—s André Tardieu, member of the French “Who Owns America?” asks—and answers 
“aa Chamber, candidly reveals ‘‘What France — John T. Flynn in the surprising an- 
male Thinks of Her Former Allies.” nouncement that we are in the midst of 
dia- Religion a revolution in American business. 

a Dr. Charles Fiske, Bishop of Central New Travel 

the York, boldly contests the Church’s en- baie 
> the trance into politics. 1 John W. ee mate his vivid 
mer- Dr. Harry E. Fosdick’s inspiring talk on b aaseenean —_ — : 

ve religion in everyday life. H. G. Dwight meanders charmingly 
” the Science aL “South of the Potomac.” 

Phil- Dr. John B. Watson defines Behaviorism Fiction 


ates” 
1als” 
ago) 


with the fine lucidity of the scientific mind. ee ee 


Henshaw Ward considers the weather in E. M. Delafield contribute absorbing 
his inimitable manner, clothing statistics stories, and there’s another poem by A. 


gen- with exquisite imagery. A. Milne, or, rather, Christopher Robin. 
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Special 
: pecial ~— [ 5 Months 
ty Introductory for 


$ 4 00 
Offer only 1" | 


We are now making, for a limited time, a special introductory offer to those 


who do not already know the vigorous youthful personality of the new Harpers 
Magazine—five months for only one dollar instead of the regular price of $4.00 
¥.. yearly. This is a remarkable opportunity which may be withdrawn at any time. 
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ADDRESS Soon 
the - 
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3 


For a Limited Time—in Other Words, Cut This Coupon TODAY 


Harpers Macazine, 49 East 33 Street, New York, N. Y. - 


I am enclosing one dollar. Please enter my subscription for five months to begin with the 
May issue. 
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Books 


Time readers 
will enjoy 


Madame de Pompadour 


By Marcelle Tinayre 

The New York Times has called this 
brilliant biography, translated by 
Ethel Colburn Mayne, “a work crystal- 
clear in its scheme and written with so 
much verve and charm as to deserve 
the accolade of literature. $3.50 


Peary 


By Fitzhugh Green 

Written by one of the men who knew 

Peary best, this biography reveals a 

great man and records a great career. 

Here is the true story of “The Man 

Who Refused to Fail”. Illustrated, 
$6.00 


The New Natural History 


By Prof. J. Arthur Thomson 

The editor of the famous Outline of 
Science is sole author of this new work, 
which will be complete in three volumes, 
with about 2,000 illustrations. Fact is 
made as fascinating as fiction. Vol. | 
now ready. $6.00 


The Gospel of Evolution 
By Prof. J. Arthur Thomson 


The great naturalist has written of this 
universally important subject with the 
sobriety of a scientist and the verve of 
a novelist. You should not miss this 
book. ; $2.50 


Man Alone 


By George Agnew Chamberlain 


The powerful novel of a giant among 
men who was obsessed with the belief 


that all women are rotten at the core. 
$2.00 


Rodomont 
By H. Bedford-Jones 


A swashbuckling tale of the days of 
Louis XIV, centering around pictur- 
esque Mont St. Michel. As swift as the 
thrust of a rapier in its action. $2.00 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


New York London 
— == «a a a @ © a ow ow ow @& == 
IF you are interested in receiving catalogues, 
advance lists, and news of new Putnam books, 


fill in this coupon and address it to PUBLIC- 
ITY MANAGER, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
2 West 45th St., Ns Y. City. 
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FICTION 


Tory Tension* 

The Story. In old New England 
Chesterbridge, a town of tradition- 
al things, the Nevilles spoke only 
to Corseys, and Corseys were snub- 
bers of kings. 

John Corsey grew up the tensest 





WILLIAM C. BULLITT 
Formidable, welcome newcomer 


little aristocrat of all, with pas- 
sions to match his principles; to 
assault them; never to bend them, 
but eventually to break them, and 
break him. He was the kind of 
little boy who hides the humilia- 
tion of undeserved punishment. As 
a young man he seared in fire the 
hand with which he struck his 
friend. He rode at perilous water- 
jumps because he was afraid of 
them. He quit law because he 
could not find in it a way to make 
the world finer. 

When he found Nina Michaud, 
she fulfilled his deepest nature, 
gave him freely a rich love that 
was a whole way of life. But his 
ancestors poisoned his happiness. 
The more Nina was his, the less 
inclined he was to introduce her 
to his mother. The old Corsey 
servants were enough to remind 
him that she was only a poor ar- 
tist’s daughter, that she lived in 
the wrong part of town, that Cor- 
seys had never paraded—never 
thought of marrying!—their mis- 
tresses. 

He was relieved when she went 
away—and _ stricken _ spiritually 
dead when, after he had married 
Mildred Ashley, he learned that 
Nina had gone away to bear his 
son. By then his marriage was a 
failure, though he did not know 


*Ir’s Not Done—William C. Bullitt— 
Harcourt Brace ($2). 


that it failed because he would 
have been revolted to find in a fel. 
low aristocrat like Mildred the pas. 
sion he sought in life. And by 
then Mildred too was carrying a 
son of his. They had to stay 
married. 

And they stayed unfulfilled, 
Their son, Rush Corsey, was their 
one joint achievement and salvya- 
tion, but the War took him. They 
both tried infidelity, but it was 
futile. John could not bring him- 
self to it; what he needed was a 
life not a liaison. And Mildred 
soon lost her lover by having, in 


her honesty, to tell him she did 


not respect him. 

When Nina Michaud came back 
to Chesterbridge—brimming with 
life, a celebrated sculptress, still 
single, with her grown son—she 
found them thus: John, the burnt- 
cut editor of the Times, unbené- 
ing before the new régime of up- 
start Jew manufacturers; Mildred, 
a proud, suffering, spent stranger 
in his house. John was able to 
make some amends to Nina, He 
abandoned his code to the extent 
of lying to get their Commuiist 
son out of jail. But neither Nina 
nor the boy really needed even 
that. They were _ self-sufficient. 
They loved him, thanked him and 
took their ways. John accepted an 
ambassadorship and invited Mil- 
dred to go with him, to live out 
their failure together. 

The Significance. Mr.  Bullitt’s 
story is too crisp and close-packed 
for adequate retelling. It is set 
down with a force, sweep and wine- 
laden atmosphere quite its own 
On these first credentials alone the 
author passes for as formidable 
and welcome a newcomer among 
U. S. novelists as has arrived in 
many a day—a writer with the 
wide stance of the old school, the 
bold tongue of the new, and the 
deep, unfaltering insight which is 


















“The Private Library for the Discriminating Fer’) 


READ WITHOUT BUYING 


Rare, Scarce, Out-of-Print Books; Limited, 
Privately Printed, and Subscription Editions; 
Reprints and Translations of Famous Classics; 
and Contemporary, Esoteric Items. 

Members in thirty States have access to #0 
interesting collection of unique books, largely 
selected by themselves, which is growing rapidly. 
We invite the interest of readers of discriminating 
tastes, who wish to avoid the heavy investment 
necessitated by personal ownership of such + 
library. 

When writing for information and lists of bol 
kindly state occupation of profession 


Esoterika Biblion Society, Inc. 
45 West 45th Street, New York City 


UTOPIAN ESSAYS 
by John Veiby 
1. The Flowers of Democracy, 2. For'Spi 
Only. 3. The Powers That Be. 
Cloth bound, 135 pages. Price One Doli 


The pamphlet, Beyond Marriage free with 
every copy of Utopian Essays. 


Address JOHN VEIBY, Box 294, South Bend,! 
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taught im no school but is the 
birthright of big human historians. 
The Author. William Christian 
Bullitt is a 35-year-old Philadel- 
phian who, after a brilliant career 
at Yale, reported abroad and at 
Washington for the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. His abilities and 
connections obtained him a _ posi- 
tion in the U. S. State Depart- 
ment, which sent him to Paris 
attached to the Peace Commission. 
In 1919 he went on a _ special 
mission to Russia, causing a diplo- 
matic ruction of international pro- 
portions when, upon his return, he 
divulged various Allied attitudes 
toward the Soviet régime. He left 
the State Department under some- 
thing of a cloud. In 1921 he ac- 
cepted the post of “managing edi- 
tor” of the Famous Players-Lasky 
Corporation. Married, he abides in 
his native city of brotherly love. 


Hesitater 


CYNTHIA CODENTRY—Ernest Pas- 
cal—Brentano ($2). The psychol- 
ogical network that entangles Cyn- 
thia Codentry and causes her re- 
treat from metropolitan philander- 
ings to the dumb worship of Dirt- 
Farmer Swedge of Long Island, all 
unravels to the old copybook line 
about him who hesitates. In his 
wisdom and mercy, Author Pascal 
makes manifest some reasons for 
Cynthia’s hesitations — unnatural 
home life with her divorced actor- 
father; the enervating effect of 
life among rich school girls; a 
sophisticated girl’s natural fear of 
being prematurely pigeonholed by 
life. But these extenuations do not 
suffice to save Cynthia from stand- 
ing indicted for modernity’s most 
prevalent shortcoming: emotional 
anemia induced by self-seeking and 
self-indulgence. The book is far 
too finely executed to be referred 
to solely as a moral essay. It is 
an intricate story sensitively told. 
Yet many readers will bethink 
themselves of many Cynthias and 
wonder if it is too late, or just 
timely, to pass the book along. 


Wodehumor 


He RATHER ENJOYED IT—P. G. 
Wodehouse—Doran ($2). This is 
one of those books which, if read 
in a club car or dentist’s waiting 
room, will cause people to glare at 
you, pretend to stare out the win- 
dow and finally move away. Read- 
ers realizing that private mirth is 
a public nuisance will, unless ma- 
licious, arrange to meet Stanley 
Featherstonehaugh Ukridge in some 
secluded spot. He is a rather large, 
angular young man with a flap- 
ping yellow mackintosh, a piercing 
eye, a jumpy back collar-button 
and no economic roots in society 
save vigorous tendrils of loquacity 
with which he attaches, from dis- 
mayed friends, the trifling bits of 
capital necessary to promote such 
glittering projects as a_trick-dog 
college; a  serious-minded _fistic 
behemoth; the abduction and res- 
toration of his future wife’s aunt’s 
parrot; an occasional square meal. 


The Wodehumorous idiom that 
created Jeeves, Psmith and their 
fellows is more agile than ever. It 
teeters, like a clown on stacked 
tables, atop absurdities whose sick- 
ening crash never comes. It rides 
the handlebars of logic backwards, 
reaching its points with convulsing 
speed and accuracy. It convinces 
you vhat Funnyman Wodehouse 
must be the world’s most amusing 
conversationalist or its  sourest 
nervous wreck. 


Nose 


GANDLE Fotitows His Nose.— 
Heywood Broun—Boni, Liveright 
($1.50). The organ that Colyum- 
ist Broun (“It Seems to Me” in 


the New York World) has 
constructed for Bunny Gandle 
has the color of health, no 


really bad snuffling habits, a 
humble bend rather than a prig- 
gish tilt, and a sprinkling of fair- 
ly honest freckles. It leads its 
possessor through a life-fantasy 
braver than most — through a 
youth’s magic-lantern illusions, a 
young man’s dragons, a grown 
man’s gods and battles, an aging 
man’s dead gods and vainglory, to 
a thoroughly egotistical death. But 
likable though he is, Gandle is 
dawdling. His nose, though ap- 
pealing, is so snub that it is dif- 
ficult for any one else to follow. 
Fantasies are fantasies, and lots 
of fun, too, making people guess 
their meaning, if any. But Colyum- 





PIG IRON 


by CHARLES G.NORRIS 
A novel of 


success and disillusion 


H. L. MENCKEN writes: 
“T have read it with im- 
mense interest and enjoyed 
it unflaggingly. . . . His 
books have solid substance 
in them and fine dignity.” 

—The American Mercury 


SINCLAIR LEWIS: 

“The book has power, it 
has reality. . . . There is 
a great pathos in it all, 
and a_ blessed freedom 
which will help to build 
up a veritable and endur- 
ing American Tradition. 
Many congratulations.” 


PIG IRON 


by CHARLES G.NORRIS 
$2.00 at all bookshops. 
A Dutton Book. 








46 IS story beggars fiction. 

No novelist would have 
dared imagine it.” Think of it! “A 
slight little man without the prestige of 
high public station moving softly as a 
kitten with the moulders of history during 


the most dramatic and important period since 
the fall of fuedalism,’’? and ‘‘holding such con- 


versations with kings and kaisers as no private 
citizen carried on before.’’5 


OU have read extracts from THE INTIMATE 


PAPERS OF COLONEL HOUSE in the papers. 


You have heard of the discussion that raged about it 
in Congress. You have seen it praised in the press beyond any 
other book of recent years. Now read it complete in book form 
and find out for yourself why it has been called ‘tone of the most 
important documents in all history.’’4 


Two volumes $10.00 at all bookstores. 


HOUGHTON 


1. London Observer 


2. Claude G. Bowers in the New York 


World. 


MIFFLIN COMPANY 


3. Stuart Sherman in the New York 


Herald Tribune. 


4. Irish Independent. 
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ist Broun too often falls be- 
tween the stools of sense and sen- 
sibility. He leaves one wondering 
whether he himself is really a 
brave, humble, big-hearted man 
who refuses to relinquish youth’s 
bright ideals, or an overgrown 
boy in rompers trying to gambol 
like Mr. James Branch Cabell. . 


Naturalist 


JUNGLE JoE—Clarence Hawkes— 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard ($1.50). 
Unfortunate the boy or girl who 
grows up, or has grown up, with- 
out reading about Shovelhorns, the 
moose monarch; Shaggycoat, the 
astute beaver; Black Bruin, the 
genial bear, and a score of other 
wild personages whose biographies 
have been set down by the type- 
writer of painstaking Clarence 
Hawkes. 

Jungle Joe now joins their com- 
pany, a youthful elephant captured 
with 55 of his elders and betters in 
a drive on the Malay Peninsula. 
He is brought over the oceans to 
Madison Square Garden; shipped 
across the continent with a big 
circus to winter quarters in Holly- 
wood, and then back again to grace 
the zoo of a small New England 
city. 

Joe’s trainer and “brother,” a 
Malay lad named Ali, is with him 
through thick and thin, from the 
A ORES SORE IE NS OE ARR 


ALERT READERS 


—are not permitting the season 
to slip by without having read, 
or planned to read, books desig- 
nated by the best current crit- 
icism as: 





Rich Writing 

Spanish Bayonet—Stephen Vin- 
cent Benéct ($2). Romance and 
deviltry on an indigo plantation in 
18th Century Florida. 

Black Harvest—Ida A. R. Wylie 
($2). A poweriui grotesque in the 
occupied Rhineland. 

It’s Not Done—William C. Bul- 
litt ($2). Reviewed in this issue. 

Afternoon—Susan- Ertz ($2). 
Reviewed in this issue. — 

Lolly Willowes—Sylvia Town- 
send Warner ($2). A decayed 
gentlewoman’s discovery of Satan. 


Light and Pleasant 

The Diary of a Young Lady of 
Fashion in the Year 1764-65 (Edit- 
ed by Alexander Blacker Kerr)— 
Cleone Knox ($2.50). A _ mettle- 

some. Irish nymph’s intimacies. 
All the Sad Young Men—F. Scott 
Fitzgerald ($2). Stories of resig- 

_nation on this side of paradise. 
The High Adventure—Jeffery 
Farnol ($2). The modern Dumas- 

Dickens at his buoyant best. 


The facilities of TIME’S book 
department are at its readers’ 
disposal. To order the above, 
or any other books, inclose a 
check or cash with a note to the 
Book Editor making plain’ to 
whom you wish your purchases 
sent. 


CLARENCE HAWKES 
“I don’t do anything differently” 


night the bellowing tuskers mill 
and trample in their first stock- 
ade after crushing the life out of 
Ali’s father. Together the two 
weather a Pacific typhoon; a plunge 
from a railroad trestle in their 
box-car; a 100-mile race against an 
Arab horse; a pulling-match with 
four draft horses; a cinema tiger- 
hunt that turns serious. 

The Author. Born in Goshen, 
Mass., 46 years ago, Clarence 
Hawkes lost a leg at the age of 
nine and, four years later, both 
eyes. Afield to try a new gun, the 
boy strayed from his father, stum- 
bled in swampy land, discharged 
his weapon into his own face and 
had to struggle two miles to the 
highway alone. 

He spent five years at the Per- 
kins Institute, Boston, where he 
was Helen Keller’s contemporary 
and friend. Casting about for an 
occupation, he tried music, piano- 
tuning, chair-caning, but resolved 
finally upon lecturing and poetry. 
Recognition was slow. He once re- 
ceived $1.65 for a talk delivered to 
13 people. His poem, “How Massa 
Linkum Came,” later a popular 
favorite, was refused by 17 editors 
before the Springfield Republican 
accepted it. 

In 1899 he married Bessie Bell, a 
Hadley (Mass.) girl, who had illus- 
trated his first book of verse. A 
volume of stories, Master Frisky, 
woven about their pet collie, was 
well received and the blind man be- 
gan to go back into the bright 
memories of a boyhood spent in 
woods and fields for the material 
of eight books of nature lore. 

Later he prepared animal stories 
by collecting and having his wife 
read him exhaustive data on the 
country and creature he wanted to 
write about. He wrote of bison, 
wolves, wild horses, reindeer, moose, 
bear, beaver. He laid his scenes in 
Kentucky, Alaska, France, Baffin 
Land, Norway, New Brunswick, the 
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Adirondacks, the Rockies, the 
prairies. His literary activities 
have been incessant and of great 
variety. But among two score 
7 Hg the best are those on wild 
ife. 

His writing reflects the true in- 
stinct and feeling of a born natu- 
ralist, and he has long been ac- 
cepted as the peer of men like 
Ernest Thompson Seton and the 
late Jack London. Acclaim has 
come not only from naturalists 
but—much more important—from 
hosts of readers who know what’s 
what about story-telling. That cele- 
brated field naturalist, Director 
William T. Hornaday of the New 
York Zoological Park, has _ paid 
tribute to Mr. Hawkes’ “marvelous 
fidelity” in describing the sunlit 
world he knew so briefly and in 
supplementing (as all good nature 
writing must be _ supplemented) 
with lore from trappers, hunters, 
birdmen, trainers. For imparting 
personality to his animal charac- 
ters, he is another Kipling, though 
without that writer’s fanciful pro- 
pensity for endowing beasts with 
unscientific abilities. 

Like many another seemingly 
handicapped man, Author Hawkes 
says: “I don’t do anything dif- 
ferently from anyone else.” Fish- 
ing is his great recreation, and his 
acute hearing has made him a de- 
lighted auditor at football and base- 
ball sidelines. On the occasion of 
Hadley’s 250th anniversary parade, 
he designed 30 floats, working out 
color schemes with his wife’s aid. 
A radio enthusiast, he hopes soon 
to have broadcast to his 100,000 
fellow blind people in the U. S., his 
autobiography, Hitting the Dark 
Trail. 

It may be true that Author 
Hawkes does as others do, but not 
all do as he does. Not all have 
overcome a like amount of diffi- 
culty. Not all have a quiet coun- 
try house easily distinguishable to 
its many visitors by flocks of wild 
birds that refuse to leave the 
vicinity, blow, hail and snow as it 
may. Not all, living in a dark 
world the size of a haycock, have 
led thousand into the wide light 
world of all-outdoors. 


Burnt Husband 


AFTER NooN—Susan Ertz—Ap- 


pleton ($2). A burnt husband 
shuns the altar. Charles Lester, 
left with vivid twin daughters by 
a flighty runaway wife, guards his 
British independence, his tolerance 
and intelligence from further ex- 
posure. But an American widow’s 
frank piquancy is too much for 
him. He marries her, and when 
she really learns that clinging-vine 
love is not for folk walking erect 
in the afternoon of life, they enter 
upon a happy ever-after. It is a 
cool, delightful study in mature 
emotions from the poised pen of 
the author of Nina and Madame 
Claire. 
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